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The Week. 


MHE third-term project has made sufficient impression on the pub- 

lic mind to produce great sensitiveness with regard to all rumors 
pointing to contingencies which might make Generali Grant again a 
necessity to the Republican party, and turn away popular attention 
from the scandals of our internal admini-tration. Accordingly, a 
remonstrance addressed to Spain about the treatment of American 
citizens in Cuba by Spanish ccurts-martial, was suflicient, in the early 
part of last week, to make a small sensation as an indication of pos- 
sible trouble with Spain. In Europe, where the traditiens of the 
slavery period of American foreign policy still survive, and where 
the American Government is still supposed to be constantly hanker- 
ing for war with a view of ‘influencing votes,” the news seems to 
have produced a genuine sensation. 
an offer from Don Carlos, by a formal Cespateh to his cousin, to sus- 
pend hostilities during the prospective conflict with the United 
States, and to joinforces against the common enemy; the Carlists 
not only to charge themselves with the defence of a certain portion 
of the coast, but with the fitting out of privateers to operate on 
American ecommerce. The arrangement would have been a very 
convenient one for the Pretender, as it would have enabled him to 
withdraw with a show of credit from his present enterprise, which is, 
by the last accounts, in a hopeless condition. Nearly all his princi- 
pal officers have retired into France or been killed, and the remnant 
of his forces is hardly likely to hold together through the winter. 
What the United States Government has demanded is, it appears, 
the proper execution of the Treaty of 1795, the seventh article of 
which provides that in all cases of the trial of the subjects of one 
party for offences committed within the jurisdiction of the other, 
the accused shall be allowed to employ such counsel as he pleases, 
and have free intercourse with him. The stipulation has been dis- 
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those of the present period of economical and administrative diseus- 


makes the wide gulf between the anti-slavery politics and 


sion, of seandals and rings and reform movements, for the 


seem 
moment to gape wider than ever, as if to emphasize the impossibility 


of any ordinary politician bridging it over. 


The removal of Mr. Grinnell, chief clerk in the Patent Offiee, by 

Mr. Zachariah Chandler, has caused quite a sensation at Washing 
ton and among the patent lawyers. Mr. Grinnell has beea chief 
| examiner for a number of years, and his filled the oftice—whieh is 
one of responsibility, and requires experience and education fer the 

| performanee of its duties —with eredit. He had, in faet, the re i 
tion of being one of the most eapable and exact officials in any 


department at Washington, and rose gradually to the position of 
chief elerk by his thorough knowledge of all the 
Patent Office. He of those of superior 
ties and attainments and long standing in oftice 


machinery of the 


Was one men 


Whow it is surpi 


- i ine ; j » subordinate service of the G Nmeant nd wh 
One of its oddest results was | 228 t find in the subordinate service of the Government, and who 


are Kept there simply because their Knowledge and experience 
absolutely needed to keep the machinery from going to rack and 
ruin. He had, however, declined to pay political assessments, and 


| the new Secretary of the Interior at once descended upon him 


| Grinnell has been removed summarily, the Department treatin 


regarded time and again by the Spaniards ever since the Cuban | 


troubles began, and notably in the Virginius case. 


is entitle t to 


this case Mr. 


Ordinarily, a clerk not dismissed for bad conduct 
resign, and has a month’s leave of absence, but in 
refusal to pay assessments as an offence against the Government or 
malfeasance in office. The man who is put in his place ki 
nothing about the business of the office, or, in other words, his 
qualification is that he is willing to pay tri 


OWS 
only 
tribute. 

It is speaking within bounds to say that this case justifies all 
that l 


has been said and much more that has been imagined with 
regard to Chandler’s appointment. The World has recently been 
making up the ‘record ” of the President with regard to the civil 
service since he tirst came into office, and it is bad enough without 
this last bit of evidence, but with it it is almost startling. He first 


(1870) gives notice to the country that he is going to reform the 


| civil service, and begs Congress to assist him; he next annouuces 


The death of Mr. Wilson can hardly be called a surprise, for he | 


had been notoriously broken-down in health for a number of years. 
The moral drawn from his career by the newspapers is generally the 
obvious one of the success which may be attained in the United 
States by assiduity and earnestness. Mr. Wilson, who began life as 
a cobbler, died a Vice-President of one of the most powerful coun- 
tries of modern times, and this, too, not merely in spite of his 


cbseure origin, but in defiance, too, of the traditional maxim of 


prude:ce which enjoins upon all who follow a _ trade to 
stick to it. Going to the Senate nearly at the same time 


been 
; in 1872, he is re-elected 


unless Congress provides 


(1872) that ‘ political assessments, as they are called, have 
forbidden within the various departments ” 
President. In 1874, he announces that, 


| some * positive legislation ” on the subjeet, he will *‘ abandon ” the 


| notorious defender of the old system. 


with Mr. Sumner, and sent there by the same pvlitical forces, | 


it is tatural to attempt a parallel between the two careers, 
but beycnd their both being anti-slavery senators absolutely 
devoted to the promotion of cqual rights, there was 
hardly anything in common between them. The part Mr. Wil- 
son played at Washington was that of a quiet, hard-working legis- 
lator, while Mr. Sumner’s forte was obstruction and classic ora- 
tory. During the war Mr. Wilson earned the gratitude, we may 
say, of every s Idier in the country by the warm interest he took in 
their welfare and comfort, at a time when politicians of the baser 
sort were doing what they could to make money out of the relations 
of the Government to the army. He was an indefatigable worker, 
and probably killed himself by overwork. He was of course no 
statesman, and, as in the case of many of the other leaders of the 
anti-slavery struggle, Fate has probably been kind in removing him 
from a field of active life in which questions had become promivent 
which he was unfitted either by taste or training to solve. His death 


reform. Congress does not provide any positive legislation, but, a 
scandal in the Indian Department revealing for the fortieth 
the rotten condition of the service, the 
deal,” and puts into the office of Secretary a man who is th 
This man’s first act is to 
subordinate as a punishment for not contributing 
political assessments,” and to make him, by the con- 
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most 


turn out his best 
money for “ 
temptuous manner in which the act is done, a * terrible example 
to everybody in the employment of the Government. There may 
be no connection between this defiance to public opinion, deceney, 
and consistency ard the fact that a Republiean convention, largely 
few months to nominate 
a Presideut, or that General Grant is talked of by 
friends as a candidate; but if there is not, there ought to be, and 
the publie will believe, too, that there is, no matter what is told 
them. 


consisting of office-holders, will meet in a 


some of his 


The Internal Revenue report shows that of a total revenue of 
$282,000,000 the Government last year drew $110,000,000 from 
spirits and tobacco alone, and it is believed that the better enforce- 
ment of the law against illicit distillation will this year bring the 
Yield of the whiskey-tax alone from 852,000,000 up to 860,000,000. 
We presume an improvement, though by no means so greit a one, 
might be brought about in most other branches. 


There Is Cey tainly 
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not one in which the choracter and discipline of the collecting offi- | 


mizht net be changed for the better. There has been a steady 
falling-off in the e since I and they will probably 
not improve until better times have fully set in; but here, again, the 


expenses of collection might doubtless be decreased by greater 


cers 


>) 


istoms duties 872, 


efliciency and by the appearance of a President with nerve enough 

to compel the Custom-House officials to abstain from local polities. 
‘The Whiskey Ring prosecutions seem to be going on swim- 

mingly, the proceedings against MeDonald having already resulted 


| and the consequent high price of hogs. 


in his conviction. The evidence is, or ought to be to the 
right-minded, very melaneholy reading, which even the im- 
pudence of the convieted seareely serves to lighte». In this 
way nothing could) surpass the speech of Joyce, which | 
has been going the rounds of the papers. Joyee, being 
convicted, obtained permission to say something in txculpa- 


tion, and immediately proceeded to make a stump-speech of the 
most flowery kind, denying his guilt, denouncing his enemies, com- 
paring the reform movement to an ‘‘ epidemic {which has “ risen 
like the mist of a mighty flood,” ard is speeding onward to 


“the gulf of punishment”; declaring that “the good and 
bad suffer alike,” and that “many fyoung oaks and 


tall syeamores on the Lanks are loosened from their firm founda- 
tion and dashed into the river of destruction”; but comforting his 
hearers with the reflection that “‘ the flood even now is settling into 
its former bed, where the erystal waters shall again reflect the 
green foliage, the oak, and the sycamore, and the gentle breezes 
and birds of spring shall make merry musie in the cathedral aisles 
of a generous nation.” He also compared his case to those of Galileo, 
Columbus, Tasso, and Napoleon, and on sitting down was sentenced 
by the judge to three years and a half in the Missouri penitentiary. 
One witness, by the way, swore that Joyce told him he had bribed 
Mr. Wm. M. Grosvenor, the editor of the Democrat, to “let up” on 
somebody. Mr. Grosvecor denies this, and says that the trans- 
action was simp!y aloan. The charge shows, nevertheless, how 
dangerous it is for reformers to have financial transactions with 
members of rings or ‘‘ whiskey thieves” or “ canal thieves,” or any 
other kind of thieves. 


The latest judicial seandal is the most curious of any. Judge Van 
Brunt, an able and respeeted member of the New York Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, was some time ago fascinated on a trip to Europe bya lady, 
with whom he subsequently travelled and came to like so well that he 
returned home disgusted with his lawful wife, whom he persuaded 





into procuring a collusive divoree, the evidence for which he himself | 


supplied. ‘The Ccivorce was granted, with the usual prohibition in 


the decree against his marrying again in his wife’s lifetime, he being | 


the guilty party. He thereupon returned to Europe, rejoined his new 


court. The validity of this second marriage in this State raises, we 
believe, some 1iee points of law, on which we shall not touch. 
most i teresting feature of the ease to the general public is the illus- 
tration it supplies of the need of a provision such as exists in the Eng- 
lish Divoree Act, charging a Government lawyer (the Queen’s Proc- 
tor was his old title) with the duty of keeping a lookout for all signs of 
collusion between the parties, and intervening if he has reason to sus- 
pect it. Without some such machinery, the law as at present adminis- 
tered in this State practically provides for divorce in all cases in which 
cither party is willing to admit the commission of one of the requi- 
site offences, and allows a wife to be coerced into divorcing herself 
for reasons which she would be only too glad to overlook, or in the 
existence of which she does not believe. It now appears that Judge 
Van Brunt has no present intention of returning to this country, 
and is willing to abandon his seat on the bench. 
presume, without exact preeedent, and supplies one more example, 
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which even one such escapade as this diffuses, is simply inealeulable. 
It does not appear in the courts or newspapers, but wise men think 
of it. 

General trade during the week has been of fair volume and good 
for the season. Demand loans continue easily obtainable at 4 to 5 
percent. The New York banks still have resting with them large 
balances belonging, for the most part. to the perk-packing trade, 
which is restricted this season Ly reason of the high price of corn 
All the eurreney wanted 
from here to pay farmers in the West for grain has been sent. More 
may be needed by the cotton States, the movement of cotton con- 
tinuing active. The gold and foreign exchange markets have been 
higher than during the preceding week—gold less from commercial 
than political reasons. The belief that the talk about war with 
Spain was for the purpose of promoting a speculation in gold has 
appeared plausible to those who have closely watehed the gold 
market. In London there has been a further advance in the price 
of such unquestioned seeurities as British consols and United States 
bonds; the Ban® of England on Thursday reduced its discount rate 
to 3 per cent., and the ‘ open market” has fallen to 2, per cent. 
The same lack of confidence which has been the chief characte: istic 
cf our markets here for the past tw. years shows itself in London, and 
«‘money is easy ” chiefly on this account. At the Stock Exchange here 
speculation has been tame,notwithstanding which prices have slightly 
advanced. Greenbacks during the week have ranged (for $100) 
between $86 95 and $87 62 gold. 





The Anglo-American Times, a very good paper published in 
London, has in the number received by the last mail an article, 
almost eestatical in its tone, entitled ** Colonel John W. Forney and 
the United States Centennial Exhibition,” in which the writer gives 
way to the most extraordinary rejoicings over the appearance of the 
Colonel in England as American “International Commissioner to 
Europe.” We wish we had space to quote some of his dithyrambs 
over this auspicious event. They would greatly amuse some of our 
readers. We are sorry, however, to have to make known the fact 
to the Anglo-American Times, and to our English readers, that the 
despatching of the Colonel in an official character is looked upon by 
the best portion of this country as an unpardonable indiscretion on 
the part of the Centennial Commissioners, and as a striking illustra- 
tion of the disregard even of appearances whieh familiarity with 
corruption has bred even in men who are themselves honest. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars of the Pacifie Mail corruption fund 
were traced to the Colonel’s capacious pockets in the Congressional 
investigation last winter, but he has never given himself the trouble 
to notice the charge, and his failure to meet it ought-of course to have 


| disqualified him for any place of dignity or emolument, and, above 
flame, and, it is now reported, has married her, in contempt of his | 


all, for that of an International Commissioner. Nor is this the first 


case of the kind in which the Colonel has been implicated and ex- 


The | 


The case is, we | 


posed ; in fact, we believe it is the third. He certainly got $4,000 
of the money of the Georgia Ring, heaced by Bullock, when they 
were trying to get Congress to set aside the State constitution, in 
order to enable them to continue their game of fraud, before Bul- 
lock’s flight from justice. It is, indeed, almost a matter of public 
notoriety that the Colonel bas had a hand in most of the great Wash- 
ington jobs, and his European mission is therefore a national disgrace 
for which the Centennial Commissioners owe an apology, nut only to 
the public but even to the Indian Ring. When the Colonel lifted up 
his tuneful voice in London, a few weeks ago, ia “ vindication” of 
General Schenck, many honest Americans Jaughed through their 
tears, because there is a point at which raseality becomes funny. 


One or two stormy meetings of the Emma Mine stockho!ders 


| have been held in London, and some of the accounts of the concern 


and a conspicuous and striking one, of the explosive force of the 


sexual passion, and of the dangers with which it constantly menaces | 


society, even under the most powerful restraints. The amount cf 
misery and demoralization, and the loss of confidence in character, 


have becn published. The solicitors of the company seem to have 
gone to work thoroughly, and the secretary reports that the infor- 
mation conveyed in the accounts ‘ has been obtained from each in- 


‘ dividual on oath and from the signed depositions of esch party 
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referred to.” The figures bear out all that has Leen said of the 
way that the shares were put on to the London market. It appears 
that each of the original English directors received qualifying 
shares from Baron Grant. Grant himself or the firm ef Grant 
Brothers received £100,000 trom Park, and nearly £100,600 
more were paid to various persons to float the company or to 
keep it up after it showed of sinking.  Brydges Wil- 
liams, who was sent out here to visit the mine, and who made a 
flourishing report on the subject, and who, it is said—and indeed 
the facts pre.ty conclusively prove—knows nothing about mining, 
got for his trouble £5,000, and General Sehenck was lent 
£10,000 by Park to enable him to purchase shares, he receiv- 
ing from Park a secret written guarantee of eighteen per cent. 
This information was received by the stockholde:s with great de- 
light, and all the directors were immediately “allowed ” to resign. 
The announcement of the determination to prosecute both Park 
and Giant ard “several others” was received with great applause. 
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The Berlin correspondent ef the Lerdon Times dvaws a some- 
what dismal picture of the commercial outlook in Prussia dwing 
the coming winter. Prices are high, business dull and decli: ing, 
failures numerous, and money under the vew banking law very 
tight, and the number of the unemployed large and increasing. As 
this comes close on the receipt of $400,600,C00 ih hard cash from 
France, it furvishes one of the happiest illustratiors on 1ecord of 
one of the truths which sensible men are just row trying to hammer 
into the heads of the inflationists, viz., that supplies of money 
which are not-drawn to a country by the legi imate demands of 
trade are sure, sooner or la*er, to work mischief. The money of the 
world has been well compared to a great ccean, with the various 
civilized nations lying along its Loréers, :.nd with tides which ebb 
and flow in any particular place under the influence of an increase 
or diminution of business. If a particular community wishes 
greatly to sell, in it rushes to enable them to do so; if they greatly 
wish to buy, eff it goes to the place where they desire to make 
their purchases ; and the whole process, if not interfered with by 
crazy legislation, goes on with as much certainty as the rise and 
fall of tre sea under the attraction of the moon. But the minute, 
through any agency whatever, money is foreed on a community in 
which trade has not called for it, or in greater quantity than trade 
has called for it—whether it le gold or silver or greenbacks or 
three-sixty-fives—a state of disease is established which sooner or 
later brings on a collapse. When en inflationist therefore says that 
specie has not prevented treuble in Piussia, he furrishes a new 
proof of bis folly or ignorance; but he is very angry when you call 
him foolish or ignorant, just as the Chinaman is if you laugh when 
he is beating a gong to get the Cregen to stop eclip ing the sun. 
When you tell the Chinanian that he can’t interfere with an eclipse, 
he replies, as the inflationist does, that this is your 0) inion, but 
that many thinkers of his acquaintance hold a cifferent ene; that 
there are astronomers in China as wel as in Europe or America ; 
that a little mcre modesty would well become vou; and that 
your arrogance i3 intolerable ; your astronomical 1 otions have } ro- 
bably been put into your head ly persons anxious to injure the 
gong business; and that there is net a ,;rovimg in the countiy in 


Nation. 





which the people would not give heavy majorities in favor of the | 


gong theory of eclipses. 

Russia is just passing through Ler first commercial panic, and 
the mere fact that she is capable of such in expcrierce shows a 
great advance in material civilization, as it proves the growth and 
existence of credit. It hus been begin by the failure of a noted 
German speculator named Dr. Strouslerg, « man of the Jay Cooke 
or Jay Gould type—we do nct exactly know to which he ap- 
preaches more closely—who had emrmous estates in Germany, 
Poland, and Bohemia, besides iron-works ind car-factorics in 
which he employed thousands of men. His liabilities are estimated 
in all at about $10,000,060, a: d his assets consist of $40 in cash and 
some household furniture, srewing what would be considered ever 
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here unusual want of consideration for his creditors. He owed the 
Commerce and Loan Bank of Moscow so large a sum that his fail- 
ure caused it to stop payment, and this caused a ran en the other 
Russian banks—that on the Bank of Azev-Don in Taganrog and 
on the Moscow Merchants’ 
Ameriean model.” The Gevernment has, hi 
panie by promising help by an issue ot 
we trust is not 
London Economist points out, is serious, owing to the fact that the 
Russian banks are not over ten or twelve years old, and the 
system of credit whieh they create is therefore new to the country and 
imperfectly understood, and there is danger that the people, having 
once Jearnt the great American art of **making a run” on a 
moneyed corporation, may resort to it too frequently. How rapid 
the growth of the Russian banking business has been may be in 
ferred from the fact that the total capital of the banks already ex 
eceds £60,000,000. The Strousberg failure falls most heavily eo 
Germany, Where he owes over 35,000,000. 


Bank being, we are teld, ‘‘on the 
sted the 


Which 


wever, 
“the reserve,” 


in irredeemable paper; but the erisis, as the 


whole 


The Turkish bendholders, both of the earliest borrowing period 
ard of 1858 and 1871, have waited on Lord Derby toe soheit the help 
of the Government, but he has given them no hope of anything 
whatever except a good word whenever it shall seem to the Govern- 
ment it may be spoken judiciously ; and as it new begins to be some- 
what clear that even the other half of the coupons will net be paid 
in January, the situation seenis desperate. It is aggravated, if 
aggravation be possible, by a sudden change of attitude on the part 
of Russia, brovght about apparently by the repudiation; the 
official organs at St. Petersburg having abandor ed their position of 
neutrality and abstention on the Herzegovina matter, and returned 
to the oid one ef active sympathy with the Christian population. 
They doubt the pessibility of any reform being carried out, while 
giving the Sultan credit for good intentions, and use language which 
evidently points to the setting up of some form of purely Christian 
government in the disturbed provinces, and the renewal of the old 
policy of pressing the Turks back towards Asia. What Austria and 
Prussia will do is rot yet knowr, but there is every likelihood that 
the non-payment of the January coupons will be followed by some 
decisive step, and it is increased by the news, probably true, of in- 
surgent successes. 


The drift in Turkish affairs points more clearly than ever to- 
wards intervention in some form. 
bringing it about, and has it in her power to foree joint intervention 
by threatening to interfere alone. Public opinion in England seems 
to be preparing for an Austrian protectorate of Herzegovina, at 
least, and, if there is any more positive step taken, to put the whole 
QGttceman Emyire into the hands of trustees for the cecupation of 
Egypt as a matter ef safety with regard to India. 
likely to be brought to a crisis as far as England is concerned by the 
financial situation. England and France jointly guaranteed a Turk- 
ish loan of $25,000,000 in 1854, which was to be seeured by the 
whole revenues of the empire and by whatever remained of the 
Egyptian tribute after paying the interest on another loan previ- 
ously contracted the same vear. No defac lt has as yet been made 
on the former lean, but there appears every reason to expect one ; 
and in the new financial scl eme ef the Grand Vizier, no priority is 
assigned to this over any ether item in the debt as a lien on the 
revenues. Whenever he fails to pay the interest, therefore, the 
Enzlich taxpayer will be called on for half of it, and then assuredly 
there will be a great outcry, and he will demand “something to 
show for his money.” The financial circulars of the Turkish 
Government, in the meantime, continue to be very entertaining, 
owing to their tone of rigid commercial prudence and _ probity. 
They point out to the creditois in austere language the terrible 
consequences that would have resulted from paying the full interest 


Russia seems to be really bent on 


‘Things are 


any longer, and, while ignoring the outlay en palaces and iron-clads, 
talk of the existing embarras. ments.as if they were the result of a 
hail-stoim or a bad harve; 








PH BARBARISM AT ST. LOUYS. 

a more instruct reading at the present 
evidence in th hiskey trials at St. Louis. 

do | u it or comment on it in detail. Indeed, 

t i that is interesting in the cases of the individual 
i is nothing surprising or even impressive in their 
Neit they nor the distill they preyed upon supply a 

{1 } catastrophe. One of the party, the ex-Superviser 

Donal » has ju-t been convieted, had so bad a character 
» his appointment that the two senators from Missouri, Messrs. | 

Dysl id Schurz, went to Mr. Boutwell to remonstrate or protest, 


the case might require. He received their 
und s not prepared to deny their truth, but declared 
that the nomination was inevitable, and apparently threw the respon- 
on a higher power than himself. What followed has, there- 
moral lesson in it. The Government officers not only 
cid not repress illicit distillation, but they made arrangements for 
it on a great seale. They stimulated the production of illicit whiskey 
by every means in their power, and collected princely revenues for 
themselves in the way of bribes. 
could not compete with the manufacturers of “ crooked whiskey,” 
by « either driven out of the market or foreed to 
in the game of fraud. The gang bad their confederates in 
Washington, who gave them early notice of the occurrence of any- 
thing likely to lead to their detection. As usual, too, the need of 
‘the Washington ” funds furnished a 
quent exeuse for inereasing the amounts of money extorted 
from the distillers, and the whole process was marked, of course, 
by every variety of fraud and falsehood at every step. A more 
shocking picture of morals and manners than that painted by 
the evidence, among men occupying positions of at least commer- 
cial prominence, could hardly be laid before the public. But then 
its lesson is political mainly. The immediate gain the Government 
is likely to make by these proceedings is estimated, at the outside, 
at about $1,200,000 a year, or about a single day’s total revenue, 
which is doing very well; but it cannot be said that the pecuniary 
result of the attack .on the Ring is likely to be very valuabie. In- 
deed, if its pecuniary results were the only ones, few people would say 
it was worth making. We doubt very mueh indeed whether, if it 
is not to lead to very permanent reform, the money will compensate 
us for the publication of a scandal reflecting so much diseredit on 
our institutions. But to secure through it any permanent reform, 
its lessons must be understood and laid to heart by the community. 

It will not do to ascribe what has occurred in St. Louis to any 
peculiar baseness on the part of either the reveue officers or the 
distillers engaged in the frauds. They are, as regards character, 
probably quite up to the average of inen in similar positions through- 
out the country. The distillers probably had the average morality 
of business men, and the revenue officers are persons of the sort 
ordinarily selected for their duties, and they were selected by the 
and under the as to fitness as 
revenue officers in other parts of the countiy. Tie frauds have 
been due rather to the peculiar temptations of the whiskey manu- 
acture than to any particular moral weakness on the part of 
those engaged in them. The civil service broke down more dis- 
gracefully at St. Louis than elsewhere, not because it was weaker 
there, but because it was exposed to a greater strain. The attack 
on the Ring alone, therefore, will not strengthen the service: it will 
it at that particular 
and when new men 
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same process Same guarantees 


simply temporarily remove the pressure on 
The temptation will remain the same ; 
are exposed to it, and the terror inspired by the present suits has 
passed away, they too will probably succumb, though perhaps with 
less recklessness. If, therefore, the success of the present ‘‘raid” 
should in any way increase the indifference of the public to the 
need of a thorough change in the mode of selecting and employing 
. it will do harm and not good. 

It must be observed, also, that the present vigor of the Govern- 
S not point to any permanent change in its methods of dis- 
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communieations with | 


The honest distillers, finding they | 
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It is, on the contrary, largely the result of an accident. It 
a newspaper editor watched the 


cipline. 
is an accident, for instance, that 
and informed on them. 
Treasury. 
Ile 
pened to take a fancy to him. Luekily, 


-& Man who, though not an experienced financier, 


It was also an accident that a 
Iie was not selee:ed 


Con 


spirators 


nan like Mr. Bristow was in the 


for that place on any fixed principle. fills it because the Presi- 
he is a good man 
ior the place 
brings an excellent mind to questions of finance, and who, though 
not an experienced administrator, brings to the work of adminis- 
tration great Viger and perfect courage and integrity. When, 
therefore, he was put on the track of these fraud:, he followed then 
up With remorseless severity ; but it is safe to say that neither of his 
predecessors would have done so, and we have no good reason for 
expecting, with any great confidence, that his suecessors would do 
so. The Treasury was the fountain-head of some very bad frauds 
and abuses under both Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Richardson, but 
neither of these gentlemen felt called on to pursue them. On tho 
contrary, the exposures were made by Congress, and the secretaries 
had so little stomach or capacity for the work of reform tha* they 
had to abandon their posts. With the present civil service, there- 
fore, the presence even of an unusually able and upright Sveretary 
promises us n»> permanent safeguard against even gross corrup- 
tion. If Mr. Bristow were to resign to-morrow, the old evils might 
spriug up with renewed activity. How little sense of personal 
security we can derive from the possession of a good officer at the 
head of a department is well shown by the appointment «f Mr. 
Chandler as the suecessor of Mr. Delano. Appointments which are 
the result of personal fancy, indeed, remind one of the methods of 
Oriental despots. The divan of Solyman or Haroun-al-Rasciid 
was filled with the monareh’s personal favorites, and when the 
Vizier was dismissed, or had his head cut off, the couri-barber had 
as good a chance of the vacant place as the coldest statesman in the 
empire. Let us say, too, in all seriousness, that the purification of 
the civil service by “ raids” and “assaults” is a thoroughly Orien- 
tal process. Jt has always been the custom of Easter monarchies 
to bestow the offices of the government as evidences of the ruler’s 
personal gratitude or affection, and not of his zeal for the welfare 
of the taxpayers; and then, when the abuses bred by this system 
in any particular district had become unbearable, to send down 
emissaries to despatch the chief offeuder with the sword or the 
bowstring. The proceedings at St. Louis are an exact copy of this 
method, with the modifications introduced by the greater mildness 
of our manners. Instead of strangling our peculators, we send 
them to the penitentiary. A curious illustration of a sort of sub- 
consciousness of the Oriental analogy is furnished by our adoption 
of the phrase ‘‘deeapitation” as a synonym for dismissal from 
office. 

The civilized and scientific mode of maintaining the efficiency of 
a government service is so different both frem the Oriental des- 
potic mode and from ours, that the failure of the most progressive 
of Western communities to insist on its adoption, and to refuse to 
rely wholly on “ raids” and ‘* decapitation,” is perhaps one of the 
most eurious facts of the hundredth year of the national existence. 
It actually shows that in the work of administration, which is one 
of the prominent tests of civilization, we have retrograded towards 
barbarism, and are gradually getting back to a level with Turkey and 
Atehanistan. The modern scientific method, which is in use in all 
other first-class Christian states, is to organize the civil service on 
principles of human nature, and secure honesty and efficiency by 
diminishing temptation and stimulating hope, instead of relying, in 
Oriental fashion, on the brute terror caused by oceasional applica- 
tions of the halter and the knife. That is to say, they recognize 
the value of character, and employ men who, by having behaved 
well under observation for a long time, show that they are 
likely to behave well in future; they recognize the weak- 
ness of the best men by shielding them as much as pos- 
sible against temptation, by the provision of careful checks, by 
the payment of good salaries, or giving the equivalent of good 
salaries in the shape of security of tenure ar social consideration. 
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The 


In other words, they conduct their business as civilized merchants 
and bankers conduet it and know that i 


is necessary to conduct it 


in order to avoid bankruptey. Tf, therefore, publie opinion were in 
ahealthy state on this subject, the &t. Louis affair would fill us all 
Wit) shame instead of rejoicing, and the newspapers, instead of ecn- 


eratulaiing Mr. Bristow, would be fill 


nd regret at 


“with expressions of sympa- 


thr Seeing 1 


him—an able and 


tiy enli¢htened modern 
gentleman—compelled to use in the performance of his doty the 
machinery which was empleyed by Tamerlane and Jenghis Khan, 


and wiich has long ago been di-carded by Christian statesmen. 


or 
> 


THE CUBAN SCARE AND THE PRESS. 
MP HE diseussion in the English and American papers of the supposed 
| “note” 
question, will not be likely to strengthen the hands of those who be- 
lieve we are about entering upon an era of “ government by newspa- 
per.” It is, for instance, impossible to read the articles which have 
appeared in London on the subject, dwelling as they do on the un- 
wonted insolence of the demands made on Spain, the tone 
haughty arrogance displayed by the “ note,” the traditional pride 
of Spain, ete., ete., without noticing a kind of exultation in the 
prespect of a “difficulty” between Spain and the United States 
which sadly mars the general tone of the journalistic verdict. 
We know, of course, on this side of the Atlantie what this feel- 
ing rea'ly is; every American journalist knows what anxiety 
is from time to time caused in his own mind by the dread ofa 
“‘ general European war,” and how strenuously he endeavors from 
week to week, and from month to month, to arouse Europe to the 
dangers which beset her tottering principalities from the military 
ambition of France, the “ earth-hunger ” of Germany, or the “ ma- 
nifest destiny ” of Russia, and how willingly he unmasks from time 
to time the combinations and alliances which the unprincipled kings 
and emperors are getting up among themselves with a view to war. 
There is an old story, which is supposed to burlesque their philan- 


thropic efforts, of a leading newspaper whose managing editor | 


reserves as one of his standing topics for weekly editorial diseussion 
the “prospect of a general war in Europe,” and we believe most people 
who have noticed the complete manner in which some of the best- 
laid plans of Bismarck, Thiers, and Gortehakeff for “internecine 


warfare ” have been exposed and foiled by the efforts of the press of 


this city, will agree with us that there is not much burlesque in the 
story. We cannot, therefore, complain of the English newspapers 
for doing their utmost, too, to avert bloodshed in the New World by 
exposing from time to time the dangers of a “‘ war with Spain.” In- 
deed, the horror of bloodshed displayed by the English press during 
our Rebe'li-n, and its manly efforts to preverit the catastrophe of a 
war with Spain, may fairly be set off against our own sadness and 
gloom at the pr. spect ef a general war on the other side. 


The Cuban seare is really a renewed illustration of the duty of 


jour .alistic calmness in a time of excitement. 
theory is, we are aware, quite the cpposite. 


i: is the dury of 
or an “ exciti ¢” 


According to this, 
the editor, as soon as he hears of a 
or * disquieting ” rumor of any kind, first to exeite 
anc disquiet him:elf as much as possible, and then to proceed, by 
means of sensational head-lines and leads, to excite and disquiet his 
fellow-citizens as much as possible. 
politics in which he ean do this with less safety than in that of 
foreign relations, and no country whose foreign relations it is less 
safe to make the attempt with than the United States. We have 
had sad a'd mortifying proofs of this before now, in the 7r 
affair and the Virginius case. In the former, there can be little 
quesiion that if it had led to a war with England the press w: wld 
have been morally responsible for the result ; for in the critical e 
dition of the public mind with regard to the surrender of Mason and 
Slidell, the burden of responsibility fell upon those who under 
to advise the public as to its rights and duties, and this is the fune- 
tion undertaken by the press in civilized countries. 
examiuiug the question in a calm and judicial spirit, the press 


of 


Now, there is no braneh of 


Instead of 


Nation. 


addressed by the United States to Spain on the Cuban | 


refused to discuss it at all, and did its be to hound the 
Government isto a suicidal war with Engl \ ! 

Ca of the J irgqinii 3 l el) own Cuban r 

( ing 1 Mon op n, in Vielatin l ( 

Stir d keeping up a 1 of 7] 1 « 

ii. i { e from on SMOTCS ( ’ { 

that she had at the time been fraucduleutly tis the oA 

flag The new Papers immediatels declared 1! he At 

flag had been insulted, demanded the surrender of the vess 
and threatened Spain with bloedy revenge. A 1 months 


Jater it was ascertained that the vessel had no right to an At 


register, and that we should have to dispense with the 

had stipulated for as an amends to our wounded honor. 1] 
present Cuban seare is even more remarkable than the 4 
ginius embroglio, for in that case there were at least some vers 


high-handed proceedings on the part of the Spanish autho 


complain of ; but on this oceasion the seare has been managed trom 


sti 


beginning to end as a ictly journalistic matter. Neither Sp 
nor the United States seems to have taken part in it, and the w 
thing grew out of a letter of instructions gi 


ing by Mr. Fish, printed and discussed a year ago by all the nev 


en to ) 


papers. The only question which Spain and the United Stites | 
been discussing has apparently been the right, und re ot 
1795, of American citizens, tried by Spanish tribunals, to 

| counsel—a question the setth ment of which, no dou 
necessary by the Virginives case. 

There is one thing that the English press in all its dist 

of Spanish-American relations seems determined to overlook, and 
that is the radieal distinction between the relations of powers Lk 
the United States to a power like Spain and those existing be on 
first-class European powers. It generally assumes that these 1 





The prevailing | 


“crisis” | 


tions are the same as between two first-class European } 


Germany and England, for instance, or Austria and France. They 
are, therefore, always surprised and alarmed at the tone taken | 
the Government of the United States towards Spain, and I 
take pains to intimat: that the United States would not ad 
language of this sort to England unless it was ready to go to war 
. it his note pul hed 


When they find Mr. Fish saying, as he did in 


a vear ago, that * the desire of independence on the part of 1 
Cubans is a natural and legitimate aspiration,” Inasmiuc th 
are Americans and not Spaniards; 1 ding Mr. ( ing that it 
has long been seen that Cuba Misi wt ne one ¢ Ut Lams i 
American republies—that the independence of the island is 
manifest exigeney of the political interests of the Cubans th 
selves,” and “ equally so that of the rest of America, including 1 
United States”; declaring it impossible to dowbt that * the ulti 


mate issue of events in Cuba will be its independet 
that issue may be produced, whether by means of negotiation, or j 


the result of military operations, or of one of those unexpected 
events which so frequently determine the fate of nations”; 
assuring Mr. Cushing that the policy of the United States \ 

reference to Cuba is merely one of “ expectancy,” but * with pssi- 


tive and fixed convictions as to the duty of the United States 


when the time or emergency of action shall arise when 
they read these minatory prophecies, they are startled at the 
ountrics to prepare 


openness cf the threats, and warn both ¢ 


at once for a blvody struggle. The papers are particularly fond 


of reminding us of the “haughty pride of the hidalgo,” and 
the unfamiliaritv of his ears with intimidating sound The facet 
is, however, that the hidalgo, however haughty he may be, 
has been aceustomed to this sort of intimidation from the days of 


the Ostend Manifes 
Vater 

taiks to him of the 

pectaney,” and the ¢ 


body of Ameriean re 


to down tothe present time; and when Mr. Fish 

s bein 
lesiiny of Cuba being to form ons 
publics, he 


» accustomed to | 


attitude of the United State rone of “ex 


of the great 
hears what he has always heard for 
There 


or wrong 


a generation, and is quit utting up with. 
cannot be said anything very 
in it. The reason why the blustering language formeriy us: 


to Spain by the Ynited States in the gld Democratic days was 


_ ’ ee 
either t be ShHoc kwe 








The 





disapproved by the majority of mankind, was not because it treated 
Spain as an inferior power, but because the great majority of civi- 
lized people disapproved of the object fr which it was used—the 
a slave State. The legitimate objects of the 


only oljects for which diplomatie pressure 


annexation of Cuba as 


‘ ’ 
Government now, and the 


has been brouzht te bear, have been either the protection of Ameri- 
ean citizens or the cessation of a perfectly barbarous and 
wasteful guerilla warfare—if warfare it can be ealled—both 
praiseworthy objects, provided they are honestly adhered to, 


and not made use of for electioneerin:: purposes. The only question 
remaining, the», is whether the United States is entitled, in further- 
ing these objects, to use such language as we have quoted from Mr. 
Fish’s cireular or not. There is no abstract international etiquette 
laid down by Wheaton or Grotius as to the proper language to be 
used in diplomatic intercourse, except between states which are 
really equals; and in the case of states really equal, no such language 
as we have been in the habit of using would ever have been allowed 
or possible. But Spain is not in the position of an equal, and there 
would be neither sense nor kindness in being too polite to her. 
Spain is a bankrupt, semi-civilized, superstitious, and stationary 
country, unable to govern itself, and devoured by civil war. No 
European power treats Spein, in faet, with punctilio, and even the 
language used in our diplomacy cannot compare with the proposal 
openly made by Germany a few years since, to police Spanish 
waters with the German navy. 

There is really, in the circumstances of the case, so little reason 
for any Administration at the present time to have the faintest 
desire to go to war with Spain, that the suggestion looks on its face 
like a poor joke. Annexation ceased to be a pessible policy with 
the destruccion of slavery. A protectcrate would involve us in need- 
less expense, and must endin annexation. The island is Spain’s most 
valuable possession, and would not be likely to be given away ; and 
there is probably less military ambition in the American people at 
the present time, less desire for an “ extension of the area of free- 
tha for any previous time in the last fifty years. The enly 
str.ctly military class ever produced in this country, outside the 
ermy and navy, were the old * fire-eaters ” and filibuste:s, and they 
were produced by slavery. Finally, the Administration is not war- 
like, ard, even if it were, it could, in the face of a bitterly hostile 

louse of Repr sentatives, do nothing. A “war with Spain” would 
therefore be an impossibility were it not fir one thing—the fondness 
of the press for sensations and seares ; and the ludicrous termination 
of the present discussion of the Spanish “ note” will not, we hope, 
bli d us to the danger of journalistic enterprise in matters of this 
kind. It is a gratifying sign vf the improvement in the tone of 
newspaper discussion in this country that on this occasion the 
‘seare” has been foreign rather than domestie. 


doin,” 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF GREAT EXHIBITIONS. 
|)®: Il. SCLLWARZ, professor of chemical technology at Gratz, in Styria, 
has submitted to our consideration certain rules and principles which 
should govern the subdivision of space and grouping of objects at future 


exhibitions 


N 


| 





llis views, evidently based upon careful observations made at 


Vienna, are characterized by a spirit of fairness and by the desire to biing | 
| or trader to go to the expense and annoyance of sending his goods 


the educational moment of such exhibitions into its rightful prominence. 


We shall endeavor to reproduce them with as much fulness as our limited | 


space will permit, giving at the same time the reasons which lead us to 
withhold our assent. 

The conclusions at which Dr. Schwarz has arrived are three in number: 
one is of a negative nature, two are positive. The negative cenclusion is 
that the practice of subdividing space according to nationalities should be 
ubandoned altogether, The progress has been hitherto from municipal to 
provincial, from provincial to national, from national to international exhi- 
bit 


hs t 


tuting what he calls an **anational” exhibition—that is to say, such an 
exhibition as shall afford to the individual man an opportunity of perceiv- | 
ing what mankind at large, irrespective of territorial distinctions, has 
effected in utilizing the materials and forces of nature. This substitution 


of the anational for the international idea will not only facilitate scientific 
is thouzh!, help to pat an end to the bickerings and 


stu lv, but will also, it 


is now time, our author thinks, to take one more step by insti- 








ut | Oli. [Number ob} 


jealousies that are apt to arise among detached international commissions. 


The two positive conclusions are : first, that the space allowed to each class 
of objects, and to each nation in that class, should Le mesxsured by the 
value which that class and nation represent in the trade of the world; second, 
that the classes of objects should be grouped in sectors of a circle. 

The significance of the first conclusion can be made evident by a con- 
erete example. Let us assume—for the purposes of illustration—that the 
total area of an exhibition is 2,000,060 square feet; that the total value of the 
yearly products of the world’s industry is $20,000,000,C09 ; and that in this 
total the iron industry is represented by $1,000,000,000. [t resuits from this 
that the space to be assigned to the exhibition of iron is 100.000 square feet. 
Proceeding in the computation, let us assume that the total of $1,0C0,000,- 
0+) for the iron trade is made up of £390,000,000 for England, $150,000,- 
000 for France, Germany, and the United States each, and $250,000,000 for 
the rest of the world. England, then, would have as her share of space for 
her iron trade 30,000 square feet, Germany, France, and the United States 
would have each 15,000, and the remaining 25,000 square feet would be 
divided among the other nations. Dr. Schwarz maintains that the adop- 
tion of some such principle as that embodied in the above example is the 
only way of doing justice to exhibitors. Heretofore the assignment of 
space has been, to say the least, arbitrary. One exhibitor who happened to 
put in his claim Lefore another, or who could bring more influence to 
bear in his favor, receivet the lion's share and the best position. This evil 
was too glaring at Vienna to escape the attention even of the most unob- 
servant. One might perceive there a petty dealer in meerschaum pipes or 
Russia-leather portemonnaies occupying a far more conspicuous position 
than a manufacturer representing millions of capital and hundreds cf work- 
men. 

Dr. Schwarz’s method of arrangement also needs fuller explanation. The 
centre or core of the circle is to be assigned to the department of educa- 
tion, because this is the basis and starting-point of all man’s power over the 
material world, From this centre radiate the several sectors. Each sector 
is to comprise some one of the great groups of materials upon which man 
exercises his powers. Thus, one sector for minerals, another for ores, a 
third for salts, a fourth for fuels, a fifth for foods, a sixth for articles of 
clothing, ete. In each sector the objects are to be arranged in progressive 
order, the raw materials being nearer the core, the more finished produc 
towards the cireumference. If around the circle thus subdivided we draw 
a still larger circle, this outer ring will afford the room for machinery. 

We have given little more than the bare outlines of a plan which Dr. 
Schwarz has elaborated quite in detail, Still, even these outlines will reveal 
sufficiently his purpose and the motive by which he hasbeen governed. ‘The 
object is indeed praiseworthy, and if we could only bring ourselves to believe 
that it was attainable we should not hesitate to give it cur countenance. 
But the doubts that immediately suggest themselves are too numerous and 
too strong to be suppressed. 

In the first place, we fear"that Dr. Schwarz has overlooked one potent 
factor in all exhibitions, to wit, the motive that prompts the individual 
exhibitor to send his goods, This motive is not patriotism, much less the 
unselfish desire to instruct mankind in general. ‘To be as brief and explicit 
as possible, we assert that the motive is the very selfish and ignoble desire 
to make money. The manufacturer of iron or sugar, the wool-spinner, the 
dealer in silks or bronzes, sends his iron or sugar, his woollens, silks, or 
bronzes, not that the tourist and man of science may make comparative 
studies, but that he, the manufacturer, may sell his goods or at least obtain 
orders. The key-note of all exhibitions, whether provincial, national, or 
international, whether at London, Paris, or Vienna, has been business. It 
is the expectation of increasing his business that induces the manufacturer 


hundreds and thousands of miles. To eliminate this element of money- 
making, to intimate in advance to exhibitors that their demands for space 
and their employment of handsome show-cases and other attractions must 
be squared to the ideal of a lesson in science, would be nipping the enter- 
prise in the bud. 

In the next place, we think that Dr. Schwarz sets an erroneous value 
upon this scientific teaching itself. Not that we regard a coup d'wil of the 
world’s industry, properly classified and proportioned, as a thing of little 
value. On the contrary, were it a demonstrated possibility, we should 
welcome it as one of the greatest lessons of life. But the time has not come, 
and probably never will come, when a world’s-fair can be used as the stage 
for such acoupd’@il. A world’s-fair is only a vanity-fair, a jamble of good 
and bad, of wisdom and folly. Those who go to it are for the most part 
sight-seers. For one who visited Paris or Vienna with the steadfast purpose 
of study, one hundred came ‘vith no object in view beyond the gratification 
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of their curiosity, no expectation save that of making a stray bargain. 
is the hundred aimless tourists, in distinction from the one student, who 
support the exhibition, and it is for them, for their convenience and 
pleasure, that the exhibition must be planned. They do not look for a 
strictly scientific arrangement ; in fact, they would be rather disconcerted 
and puzzled by it. Their chief concern is that the several objects and 
show-cases shall he easy of access, and that each case shall have its show- 
In this very matter of showmen, 
the Germans at Vienna made, we think, a serious and to them costly 


man, ready to sell or to give information. 


The Nation. 33 


Yet it | 


blunder. Their arrangement was, in general, excellent—far better than 
that of most other nations. Articles of the same kind were carefully 


groupel, not infrequently in joint cases, 
science, if the rea ler will, in their department than in that of the French. 


Yet the French sold two or three times as much. The result was due in 


There was more method, more 


part, doubtless, to the attractiveness of the French goods, but it was also | 


due largely to the circumstance that the French exerted themselves to sell, 
while the Germans did not. The Germans seemed to be *‘ organized ” out 


of all sense of individual entorprise. Case after case bore the placard : 


**Fcr information, apply to the Office of the German Commission, No. —.” | 


We doubt if one in ten of the visitors who really wished to buy or to obtain 
information took the trouble of walking a quarter or half a mile to the 
German Commission's office. 

Besides, it is not altogether evident to us that a grouping by nationali- 
ties is undesirable. The so-called geographical arrangement edopted at 
Vienna was unquestionably a failure. 
German sense of the term, ‘ fatal to the last degree. Each nation stood 
by itself, and the great exhibition was ttle else than a string of little exhi- 
bitions. One who wished to compare English and Japanese porcelain, for 
instance, was compelled to walk the entire length of a building over three 
thousand feet long, bec: use the English department was at one end and the 
Japanese at the other. But the ‘‘anational” arrangement advocated by 
Dr, Schwarz seems to us 2 move to the opposite extreme. 
lieve that mankind is ready yet to be denationalized. Even if the several 
governments entering into an international exhibition could be led to waive 
their claims for soparate representation, such a denationalization would be 
attended with assuredly one evil consequence. Each visitor brings with 

im a certain amount of national preferences and prejudices. 


It was, in both the English and the 


We do not be- | 


If he does | 


not succeed in shaking them off and learning to look at the efforts of cther | 


nati 1 s in a more liberal and enlightened spirit, he fails to learn the first 
and } ethaps the only lesson that an international exhibition can give him. 
Yet ke undoubt:dly will fail to learn it unless it be made easy for him, un- 
le:s he be enabled to take in at a glance the entirety of products exhibited 
by his own country and compare it with the entirety of some other country. 


Such a comparison, crude and superficial as it may be, is still a gain, and a | 


gain which every one can make for himself. Whereus the anational plan, 
by arranging all the products of the world &ecording to certain principles 
familiar only to the professed technologist,.yould deprive the Jayman of 
his only basis and object of comparison. Now, as we have stated before, 
there are one hundred laymen for one technologist, and each one of these 


hundred laymen would like to see how his country as a whole, not in its | 


iron industry alone or in its woollen industry, but as a nation among 
nations, will compare with its neighbors. Unless he can see this much at 
least, he will come away disappointed. 

Each international exhibition has been the child of circumstances, not 
to say of adversity. The Paris Exposition of 1867 made the nearest ap- 
proach to symmetry and completeness of arrangement. Yet it was only an 
approach, although it was the supreme effort of the most enlightened and 
proficient despotic bureaucracy that the world has probably ever seen. The 
other exhibitions all outgrew the ideas and capacity of those who 
projected them. To speak paradoxically, they succeeded too well, inasmuch 
as they succeeced in exhausting the resources of their managers. Such is 
to be the case, we apprehend, at Philadelphia. So far as Dr. Schwarz’s 
theory may have been intended for the Centennial, we have only to say that 
it comes too late, and even if it had come in season it could not have been 
adopted by the Centennial Commission. That Commission is anything but 
a bureau of scientists. It is only a committee of business men, whose 
hands have been tied from the start, who have labored under disadvantages 
of every sort, who have done the best they could under the circumstances, 
and who are perfectly aware of their shorteomings. For a long while the 
very existence of the Centennial was an open question. Debarred from 
national subsidies, dependent upon State and municipal aid, it is only 
within the past six months that the Commission have convinced themselves 
and the world at large that the Centennial would in truth come into being. 
Now, by a revulsion of opinion which is common to all such enterprises, 








there is, perhaps, a trifle too much zeal for the Centennial, too much ala 
rity to participate in its benefits 


sof more than one 


The representative 

European government have demanded an inerease of space, and even 
‘ ad i 

Russia, which this time last year gratified an old grudge by snubbing the 


invitation extended to it, has reconsidered its action and decided to accept. 
It is self-evident that amid this conflict of hope and fear, doubt, delay, ard 
hurry, the demands of pure science must give way to considerations of 


The arrangement adopted by the © 
It does not admit of such del 


mmission 


more practical nature. 
seems to us to be the only feasible one 


adjustment of details as that which was carried ont at Paris, but it pr 
mises to be far more satisfactory than the ‘*herring bone” at Vienna 


The area of the Main Pavilion, a rectangular building, is to be divided into 
longitudinal and transverse zones, the former serving for the grouping of 
articles by departments, the latter by countries. This is ideal per- 
fection ; there will be overlapping here, and crowding there. But it isa 
tolerable working plan. It will enable the visitor to compare his own coun- 
try with another, it will also enable him to study different classes cf pro- 
ducts without too much fatigue and loss of time. 


not 


It should satisfy both 
tourist and technologist, provided they do not make demands which it is 
beyond the power of an international exhibition to meet. 

As to Dr. Schwarz’s method of ensuring a juster apportionment of space 
among exhibitors we have also misgivings. In theory it may be possible to 
devise a formula for apportioning space according to the 
value which a certain article has in the trade of the world. 
the case is quite different. A world’s-fair is not 
for the instruction of the people. It is a business enterprise, and like other 


percentage of 
But in practice 
a government institution 
business enterprises it is dependent for its success upon the observance of 
the usual business principles. In one sense it is not justice, abstract jus 
tice, that the heavy manufacturer should have to content himself with a few 
square feet in an odd corner, while the dealer in patent medicines or stove 
polish has a commodious stand in the central aisle But if we go into the 
origin of the difference we may find that there is no injustice after all. The 
dealer may have had faith in the exhibition from the moment it was pro- 
posed, and put in his demand for space accordingly ; whereas the heavy 
manufacturer, mistrustful and cautious, may have held back until the last 
moment. Experience warrants us in regarding this supposition as more 
than a supposition—as, indeed, an actual fact. We believe that in general 
the dealers, those who expect to sell on the spot, are more ready to take part 
in en exhibition than the manufacturers, who look upon their returns as 
less immediate and certain. This is only human nature ; however much we 
may regret it, we cannot change or ignore it. So long as the managers of 
an exhibition are not the agents of a government strong enough and ces- 
potic enough to compel its citizens to exhibit in the way it deems best, just 
so long will they remain what they are—business men who have to act upon 
the old-fashioned rule of first come, best served. We must be satisfied if 
they only do apply the rule, and are not governed by considerations of an 
improper mature. 

Dr. Schwarz’s plan is perhaps feasible upon a narrower field than that 
of an international exhibition. If the government of some compact and 
thoroughly organized country—the German Empire, for instance—should 
resolve upon making a complete and scientifically arranged display of all 
its resources and industry, it might succeed. The Berlin Bureau of Statistics 
could sum up with accuracy the total value of the trade and manufactures 
of the Empire and calculate to a nicety the relative value of each branch 
The Imperial Government, having at its command a host of perfectly 
trained officials familiar with the minutest detail of public and private 
activity, could bring a powerful pressure to bear upon each individual pro- 
ducer. This pressure, if wisely and persistently exerted, could scarcely fail 
of its aim. The country would not only respond, but it would submit to 
the regulations and restrictions imposed by the Government. But from 
such a national exhibition, even if it sueceeded perfectly, to an international 
exhibition on like principles, is a long step. We doubt if even the German 
Government would be willinz to undertake it. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
Paris, Nov. 5, 1875. 
THERE is everv indication that the Eastern question is reopened, and it 
| will take for a time the first place in the preoccupations of Europe. 
The Herzegovina match has been touched to a fire which will never egain 
be extinguishe 1. The great feature of the situation in Europe is the alliance 
of the three Emperors of Germany, of Austria, and of Kussia ; and there 


| can be no doubt now that the principal objective, to use a military term, of 


the alliance has been the solution of the Eastern question. It has been decided 
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between the Chancellors of the three courts (and time will show whether they 





ha sumed or not an impossible task) that the Eastern question must be 
solved without war, that it must be solved without the interference of France 
> vd not that Eneland will be excluded from the 
i] fbr in the solution of the questicu will not 
ed t 
! { } ( eal hat Py i ( il ‘ 
! ‘ i da l. I B k is too ute, t tal 

ive Ki ( ned, a pol t within its actual limit 

il of ds i V ti n ana tivity « the Russian 
i fi t u the | ions of tie Sultan rather than in t} 
} essions of G NANNY a dof Austria. If the Russians find tl way to 
Constantinople, if t claim their right to have a free aecess to the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Germans will be encouraged in their hope of getting a 
larger share in the possession of the coast of the Northern Sea. Nothing 
could be easier than to bring about an understanding between Russia and 
Prussia on the Eastern question. Prince Bismarck could give carle blanche 
to Prince Gortchakoff in the East without compromising in the slightest 


rests of Germany which are confided to him. The difficulty 


and as it suited both Germany and Russia 


inanner the inte 
could only begin with Austria ; 
that the Eastern question should receive a pacific solution, it became neces- 


sary to satisfy Austria, or, at any rate, not to drive her to any desperate 
action. But what could Austria do in the face of Prussia allied to Russia ? 
She has been so humbled that her old spirit is quite destroyed. The Em- 


peror, who has lost his Italian provinces, who has lost the leadership of the 


German confederation, has become shy, timid, and nervous; his only 


desire is to live from day to day ; and Bismarck does not wish to humble 


him any more ; on the contrary, it suits him not to see Austria, a semi- 


} 


German empire, too much degraded. 
Allgemeine Zeitung: Austria has a providential mission in the valley of the 
Danube ; she imports civilization from Germany proper, and exports it 


the many races which are living in the eastern part of her empire, 
and in the provinces which are now dependencies of Turkey. 

It would be impossible to give the details of the agreement which has 
been made between the many questions 
connected with the settlement of the Eastern question. But it is impossible 
not to see that there is a plan ; the insurrection of the Herzegovina was the 
opening of the drama. The Great Powers did not give any direct encourage- 
ment to the insurrection ; on the contrary, it was left to Austria to dis- 
courage the Servians, the Montenegrins, and all the populations which could 
At the same time, an im- 


amony 


Prussia, Austria, and Russia on 


easily be induced to revolt against the Sultan. 
pression was produced : it became apparent that Turkey was living only as 


it were on sufferance in Europe, and that it was always in the power either | 


of Austria or of Russia to bring its life toan end. The curtain was lifted from 
the bed of the sick man, and he was shown to the world. It was not enough to 
prove to the world that the Turkish rule was threatened on all sides by the 


key. England and France had, since the Crimean war, supported the fallen 
empire of Constantinople ; loans had been contracted year after year in 
London and in Paris ; great reforms had always been promised, but these 
promises had never been executed ; the contractors of these loans made great 
fortunes ; new palaces were erected on the Bosphorus ; the choicest diamonds 
in the world found their way to the harems ef Constantinople ; but the 
empire was falling into an abyss of misery; the pashas exacted by force from 
the impoverished populations taxes which they could only pay with the 
ivilization which had been introduced into 
im was only a theatre-curtain, which covered the abomi- 
nable corruption of a fey y of the many. The 
ived no pay ; the functionaries were paid with paper which they 


greatest difficulty The sham « 


the country of Is! 





vy men and the wretched povert 


soldiers ree 


had to discount 

‘| end has come. General Ienatief® we to the iltan and showed 
him one of the bonds of the Turkish cebt. * How much did you receive 
for this from your English apd French money-lencde ‘the nominal value 
of 1 hond is 100; you did not reccive more than 50, on the average.” 
The Sultan ealled for the Grand Vizier, and said to him: ** My ministers 
have been very foolish : the Christians only gave me half the capital which 
I must reimburse to them ; it is wrong; pay only from this dav half the 
intevest which was first agreed.” And so Turkey became half bankrupt, 
an | the shock which her finances has received is so severe that many men 
ask themselves whether it will be possible for her to pay the half of the in- 
te her debt. The object of the great courts was obtained. The only 
los 1 the affair were the English and French investors, who had hoped 


{2 prop up the rottenfedifice of the,Turkish Empire. Turkey had fallen in 
the estimation of the world ; she had no money and had lost her eredit ; 
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He has adopted the old theory of the | 
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and the promises which Turkey made to the investors whom she had disap- 
pointed still gave thein an interest in a pacific and quiet settlement of the 





Fastern question. If the Russians entered Consiantinople by sea they 
inight threw the innumerable bonds of the Turkish debt into the Bos- 
phort but if Turkey, humbled, ruined, and despised, was forced to 
( ne a nent with the three courts, perhaps her debt might be 
partly recognized. Turkey from this day has ceased to be a power of the 
first order ; she has sunk to the place where the Christians ought always to 
have kept her. The creat Sultan stands in the position of a foolish young 


man, who has lost everything, and who goes to some relation who must put 
everything in order and give him a pittance. 
What pittance will be is probably only known by very few men. 


There may be a sort of confederacy formed in the East, in which the Sultan, 
would only rank like the prince who rules now in 


confined to one province, 
Roumania or the Prince of Servia. Russia might accept the protectorate 
of this new confederacy. The Sultan may be forced to leave Europe and 


to remain in one of his pashaliks in Asia. The divisions and rivalries of 
the races in the East make this settlement very difficult. Among these 
races, the Slaves form the most numerous and fanatical nucleus ; even in 
Austria they have often become very troublesome ; the hatred of the Croa- 
tians against the Hungarians was the principal cause of the failure of Kos- 
suth’s attempt in 1849, The protectorate of Russia would be hailed with 
joy by all the Slavie populations of the East. What will be done with 
Egypt in the new combinations which have been planned ? England has 
so long assumed a sort of protectorate of the Ottoman Empire that she can 
hardly witness a sort of partition of this empire without either asking for a 
part of the spoils or without going to war. The second would be the proud- 
est, the first the most easy, mode of action. How is England to go to war 
against a coalition of three powers like Prussia, Austria, and Russia ? 
France, whom she abandoned in 1870, for whom she did not even utter a 
diplomatic protest when old provinces were torn from her territory—France 
can do nothing for her in the East. France needs no possessions in Asia or 
Africa, she does not care any more about the East ; it is indifferent to her 
how the mantle of the great Sultan may be cut in pieces. There is and there 
will long be but one question for her; the question of Alsace-Lorraine. 
France has become the nation of one idea. She has no right to compromise 
her inflt ence, her financial prosperity, her new army, in distant adventures. 

England may therefore be left quite alone in the cold at the moment 
when the ‘‘sick man” comes to die. Great armies will march on the Dan- 
ube from the north and from the west, and what will she do? She may 
call for a congress or conference : there she will find herself in a minority. 
No party in England desires a war; the material interests of the nation would 
suffer too great a shock from any long struggle with Europe. The English 
press is already preparing the country for a pacific solution of the Eastern 
question. ‘* Since the Suez Isthmus has been cut,” say the leaders of opin- 
ion, ‘‘ England need not care so much about Constantinople ; all she re- 
quires is a free road to India. Egypt must be kept free.” Such are the 
words you now hear falling from the mouths of English statesmen. 

Will Russia consent to see the Khedive become a vassel of England in- 
stead of a vassal of the Sultan ? Will England ask for a neutralization of 
Egypt and of the Isthmus ? Ilow are the Powers to deal with M. de Lesseps 
and the French shareholders of the Canal ? These are questions which will 
probably soon arise. The Khedive is already invited on many sides to make 
himself completely independent of the Porte ; the English financiers would 
be quite pleased if he sent the annual tribute which he owes to the Sultan 
to the Bank of England. Practically, the Khedive is a sovereign prince ; 
he has, unfortunately for himself, plunged into debt, and his financial em- 
barrassments place him in the hands of the City of London, It is a new 
feature of the time to see financial questions intermingled co closely with 
political questions. England will have to abandon the long-cherished 
theory of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; she will witness a partition, 
in some form or other, of this Empire ; she will herself probably only make 
a stand on this question of Egypt and the Isthmus. If Egypt has been 
promised to her, the Eastern question may be solved with the greatest ease ; 
if England, as I incline te believe, has received no guarantee of any kind, 
we may expect to enter on a phase of long and difficult complications. 
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Correspondence. 


ODIUM PHILOLOGICUM, 
To THE Evitor or Tne Nation : 
Sie : In your issue of Oct. 21 there is a paragraph, at p. 261, with re- 
ferenc2 to a part of which I confidently appeal to your sense of justice. 





Nov. 25, 1875] 


Coupling Mr. R. G. White with myself, you remark that, in the contro- 
versy between us, * the abuse became so foul thet one of the disputants was 


obliged to veil his epithets in the obscurity of a dead language.” ‘The foulness 
of abuse, as you deem it, which reached this pitch, was not on my part, 


and [think you should have made it plein that Lam not the offender whom 
you point at. 

Adverting to some comments which you made nearly two years ago, 
you repeat your opinion, ** that the explanation of the fury which is apt to 
the fact that ‘a 
speech is apt to be, or to be considered, an indication of the manner in 


mark philological discussions is to be found in inan’s 


which he has been bred, and of the character of the company he keeps.’” 


+ 
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The N 


| even seeming injustice, we must repeat our belief that 


Your article in which this passage occurs, headed **Odium = Philolo- 
gicum,” appears to take for granted that I, equally with Mr. White, have | 


drawn, from such considerations as a man’s pronunciation, choice of lan- 
guage, ete., the inferences which you specify. 
that I have done so. 
to say. 

As to the most approved pronunciation, I am satisfied, towards ascertain- 
ing it, with the decisions of the latest and most accredited English lexico- 
graphers. Further, in numerous cases where an expression, or a given 
sense of an expression, has been impugned as vulgar or the like, my argu- 
ment, if I conclude it to be otherwise, consists in 
proof to the contrary. 
thing in our language is polite, or even allowable, I never take my stand on 
what I have heard with my own ears. uninter- 
rupted, with highly-educated Englishmen for nearly thirty years, might 
warrant me in being less .exclusive as to the grounds of my philological 
judgments ; but it is to grounds which any cne may verify that I prefer to 
restrict myself. 

This rule of procedure I am not aware that I have ever violated. Lest, 
however, I should see repeated for the twentieth time, and once more urged 
against me, a passage contained in pp. 50, 51 of my * Recent Exemplifica- 
tions of False Philology,’ I hope you will permit me a brief explanation. 

Mr. White lays down that to sound as in father the a of glass, last, and 
pastor, ‘is the surest indication, in speech, of social culture which began at 
the cradle.” These words, thus sounded, I have told Mr. White, **come 
perilously near being vulgarisms”; and I have added ; ‘* The gossips that 
haunted his cradle must have been miserably underbred.” 


I would be allowed to deny 
Of your “ fact,” as a general position, 1 have nothing 


simply adducing printed 
In support of my conviction that any particular 


Free intercourse, almost 


This style of pronunciation, Mr. White likewise says, ‘‘ indicates breed- | 


ing rather than education”; and no one can question that it is his 
style. While, however, he gives no authority for it, save the chilling 
nouncements just quoted, I have stated that, in the words above mentioned, 
the *‘ a, according to all the orthoépists that I know of, is exactly that in an 
and at.” These orthoépists I take to be trustworthy exponents of the pro- 
nunciation enjoined by “breeding,” or the well-bred ; and hence, having 
accepted concessively the standing-point which Mr. White assumes in the 
matter, I surely committed no very serious trespass in rating less highly 
than he rates the sympathizing neighboresses who moulded his loquiscential 
utterances. 

The late Bisho» Wilberforce was reckoned a perfect model as regarded 
orthotpy, and his after, alas, master, pass, staff, etc., etc., had the sound 
of ain fa’. It is nothing that I often noticed this myself. Will any one 
who recollects his oratory testify contrarily ? 

Finally, as to the view that such an exorbitance as “ fury ” has ever 
marked any of my ‘philological discussions,” I have only to express my 
surprise (which is always of the very mildest type) that my hostile critics 
should fail to recognize in its true character the mere earnestness of a 
patient seeker after truth, when he finds himself face to face with a defici- 
ency of the scientific in practice and in principle. 

Your obedient servant, Frtzepwarp Haun. 
RLESFOKD, WIcKHAM MAnkKeT, Nov 4 1875 
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[We thought we had sufficiently indicated in the article on 


the “‘Odium Philologicum,” by our quotations from Mr. Grant 
White, that, in the case in question, we considered bim the 
principal, if not the only, offender. We ought perbaps ¢lso 


” 


to have mentioned in our recent “note” on the same subjeet 
that it was he who had to veil in the obseurity of the Latin 
tongue some of bis observations on Dr. Hall. We admit, too, 


freely, that it is Mr. White’s method—viz., the following up of 


a hostile philologist to his mother’s knee—which begets most of the 
excesses of language by which these controversics are marked. 
But baving said this and expressed our regret for doing Dr. Hall 
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ation. 


anybody who 


¢ 


used to sav, either with 


‘Jocks horns,” as the late Horace Greeley 
Mr. White or 


any other word-critie on questions of grammar er 
usage or pronunciation, must expeet the encounter to b Keal 
by atrocities of Which he will inevitably have to bear a p mn of 
the blame. The public sees the dust and hears the ela-h of 
weapons and the shouts of the combatants, but whieh is n i 
sponsible for the disturbanee it does not take the trouble to decid 


—Ep. NATION. ] 
SHERIDAN’S DE 
To tue Epiror or Tne Nation : 
Sir : It seems to me that the writer of the netice of * Per onal 
in No. 535 of the } 


ATH-BED 


iscences ’ Nation is much too swift in denying the truth 


of the picture drawn by M. Taine of Sheridan’s death-bed. | M. ‘Taine 
states substantially that the Gying man was arrested on lis death-bed by a 
bailiff, and would have been taken off in his blankets had it net been for the 
doctor's declaration that the sick man would die on the road ; t! it 
paper appeal shamed the great lords into leaving their cards at his ¢ 

he was breathing his last ; and that he had lords at his funeral, and bi 

at his death-bed. Your reviewer says that Taine has ken the ps 
tradition as to the circumstances of Sheridan’s death,” and that ** M 
Kelly, fifty years ago, had published a flat contradiction of the 1 t 
stories on the subject.” Ido not know what the ** popular stories” or **tra- 
dition” are, but the above account by M. Taine is fully confirmed by M , 
in his * Life of Sheridan,’ published in the same vear with Kelly's book 


1825, and it is not contradicted by any of your reviewer's quotations from 


Kelly, which state only that Sheridan was not in want of the common 
necessaries of life, that he returned a gift of £200, and that ** his own mat 


said that Sheridan wanted for nothing, and that all contrary stories were 
false. Your critic admits the truth of the story of the 
but comforts us with the remark that ‘‘ capiases were an everyday att 
Sheridan’s life, and they had long ceased to ha 
different I 
“One of the most humiliating 


‘ death-bed eapias,” 


ve anv terrors for him 
‘p. 442-4 of Volnme I. 
is [Sheridan's] 


In the spring of this vear [a vear before his death], he 


Moore, however, gives rather a view 
(2d ed.), he says : 


life was yet to come. 


r trials of his 


was arrested and carried to a spunging-house, where he remained two or 
his fortitude forsook him, and 
he burst into a long and passionate fit of weeping at the profanation, as he 
termed it, which his person had suffered.” In his last sickness, shortly be- 


fore the arrest mentioned by Taine, Sheridan writes to Mr. Rogers, pp. 


three days On his return home, all 


454-5: **T am absolutely undone and broken-hearted. ‘They are 
going to put the carpets out of window, and break into Mrs. S‘s roe 
and fake me” (the 


Mr. Rogers went 


im 
italics are his own): ‘* for God's sake, let me see you.” 
by paying £150 saved him ‘hat time. 
As to the desertion of his death-bed, which you say ** wes meade out of whole 
cloth,” Moore says, p. 461, ‘* This is a subject on which it is dificult to speak 
with patience,” and he relates at length the facts M. Taine ; 
and, after enumerating the king’s brethers, the peers, and great men who 


and saw him, and 


given by 
carried the pall, and whose carriages swelled the funeral pageant, he says 
it was not a little interesting to see, walking humbly side by side in the 
procession, ‘* the only two men whose fricndship had not waited fer the call 
of vanity to display itself—Dr. Bain and Mr. Rogers.” 

Very respectfully vours, S 

Boston, October 31, 1875. 

[We had no intention, as our correspondent seeins to suppose, of 
representing the death-bed of Sheridan as an enviable one, or of 
intimating that because capiases Were an everyday affair with him, 
he had contracted a liking for sheriffs’ officers. 
contradiction between Moore (whem 
blindly) when he speaks of the * 
not waited for the call of vanity to display itself” 
and Mr. Rogers, and Kelly. The latter took the pains to investigate 
Sheridan’s pecuniary condition at the time, and fund, Ist, that there 
was nothing he could do for his friend, and, 2d, that people of distine- 
tion end we 
the king) were interesting themselves in him. If our correspondent 
will compare Taine’s account with Kelly’s, he will see that the former 
has wholly overlooked or slurred over the 


But there is a cirect 
Taine evidently fi lowed 
only two men whose friendship had 


as being Dr. Bain 


ith (the £200 seems to have come from some relative of 


contemporary controversy 
as to Sheridan’s death-bed, which was of sufficient importanes to his 
friends to induce them to take an active part in it —Eb. Nation. | 





Notes. 


ODD & MEAD have nearly ready ‘The Relations of Civil Law to Eecle- 
siastical Polity and Property and Discipline,’ by Justice Strong, of the 


1) 
{ 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin ——J. W. Bouton will publish ‘ Etchings from the 


S. Supreme Court. ——A ‘ Dictionary of Cookery’ is announced by 
National Gallery.’.——The fourth volume of Max Miiller’s ‘Chips’ is an- 
nounced by Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—‘ Our Place among the Infini- 
ties,’ Rickard A Prof. 
Bernstein, of Halle, are in the press of D. Appleton & Co.—Maemillan 
& Co.’s fail list includes the following works not already mentioned by us : 
‘The Makers of ,’ by Mrs. Oliphant, uniform with * Holland 
House *; * The History of Eton College,’ by IL. C. Maxwell Lyte, illustrated, 
and uniform with the foregoing ; ‘ Political and Military Episodes during 


by Proctor ; and ‘The Five Senses of Man,’ by 


Florence 


the First Half of the Reign of George H1.,* by E. B. Fonblanque ; ‘The | 


Eeclesiastical History of Ireland, from the Earliest Date,’ by W. D. Killen, 
D.D. ; ‘Shakespeare’s Plutarch’s Lives,’ by the Rev. W. W. Skeat ; *The 
Austrian Arctic Expedition,’ by Lieut. Payer ; and * Angola and the River 
Congo,’ by Joachim Monteiro. ——F’. B. Patterson will shortly republish in 
book-form Mr. Geo, A. Baker, jr.’s series of essays on the ‘ Bad Ilabits of 
Good Society ’——Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chica nnounce ‘ Graziella,’ 
an episole in the life of Lamartine, translated by James B. Runnion.—— 
Jas. KR. Osgood & Co. announce ‘ Essays,’ by John Piske. ‘The Life and 
Works of Count Rumford’ will be published by Estes & Lauriat. 
Bros. Past and Present,’ by Llarriet 
Murtinean ; and ‘ Proteetion for Majorities,’ 
Robert Clarke & Co. announce the * Poems of George D. Prentice,’ edited 
by J. J. Piatt students of the history of the present century will be glad 
to learn of a very valuable compendium just about to appear in England, 
‘The ‘Map of Europe’ by ‘Treaty, 1814-1875.’ This work is in three 
volumes royal 8vo, pp. xxxvi-2,400, and is designed to show the political 


go, a 





Roberts 





have in preparat‘on ‘Eastern Life, 
by Josiah P. Quincy.—— 





and territorial changes which have taken place since the general peace of 
1814. It therefore contuins declarations of war, treaties of peace and 
boundary, decrees annexing territory, protests, reports of European con- 
ferences, ete, ete., illustrated by numerous notes and colored maps, and 
accompanied by a copious index The editor is Mr. Edward Lertslet, 
librarian and keeper of the papers, Foreign Office. 


—We lately noticed the publicaticn, by August Auerbach, Stuttgart, of 
ranslation of Prof. C. K. Adams's ‘ Demoe: 
It appears that this was the beginning of a “ line 


a German 





cy and Monarchy 


in France.’ ’ which the 


enterprising publisher has undertaken with a view to making known to | 


German readers the proluctions of contemporary American writers—in 


eath case by special arrangement with them. We hear of Mr. 


hivelow’s | 


* Autobiography of Franklin’ as in preparation, and in the meantime Herr | 
Tt ' ’ ‘ . 4 ! 
Auerbach sends us Bayard Taylor’s ‘Geschichte von Deutschland’ and 


That 
Mr. Taylor’s school-history of Germany should not be coals to Neweastle is 
certainly complimentary to the author. 


Francis Parkman’s * Die Pioniere Frankreichs in der neuen Welt.’ 


The translation has been made by 
his wife (née Marie Hansen), and its exactness is consequently assured. 
The work eight historical maps. The 
of Mr. of France’ not named, nor it 
stated on the title-page that only the second part of the original, relating 
to Champlain and his associates, is here reproduced. This is, however, not 
overlooked in the Introduction by Dr. Friedrich Kapp, the reason for the 
omission being that the Huguenot settlements in Brazil and Florida had no 
real connection with the founding of New France. ‘The German version is 
noticeably closer and, with the above exception, fuller than the French of 
the Countess Clermont-Tonnerre which Didier published last year. Dr. 
Kapp gives a sketch of Mr. Parkman’s life based on that of the Abbé 
Casgrain (Quebe:, 1872), and_considers the value of his works for German 
readers to jie in the picture they give of that French absolutism from which 
the German people suffered so much—directly from the wars and devasta- 
tions of the two Louises, and indirectly from the aping of French manners 
and immorality and the senseless copying of the French political system 
(Staa!swesen). tLe announces that the kindrel work on‘ The Old Régime 
Canada’ will next be put forth, and if t 
of Mr. Parkman’s works will follow in due time. 


1s 


provided . with 


Parkman’s ‘ Pioneers is is 


in 
the rest 
the ati 
this German- Ameri 


We would call 
ution both of teachers and of students of the modern languages to 


sin series of [Terr Auerbach’s, as furnishing a capital 
ting from one tongue into the other. 
ive been wise to give a uniform size to the volumes. 


means of exercise in transla 


we think, h 


It would, | 


translator | 
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—A correspondent writes us from London, under date of November 6 : 
‘Mr. Henry Irving’s Macbeth, which, on the actor’s first appearance in the 
go, produced not a little disappointment in 
in interesting if not a tri- 
umphant attempt, and is exhibited to audiences numerous if not overflow- 


9 
a 


part in London some six weeks 
the general public, seems to have been accepted as : 
ing. and deferential if not enthusiastic. ictor’s reputation, 
indeed, the very undemonstrative attitude of the spectators at the Lyceum 
is most noticeable. Mr. Irving’s acting is, to my mind, not of a kind to 
ke enthusiasm, and I can best describe it by saying that it strikes me 
as the acting of a very superior amateur. If Mr. Irving were somewhat 
younger, and if there existed in England any such school of dramatic 
training as the Conservatoire of Paris, any such exemplary stage as the 
Théitre Frangais, a discriminating critic might say of him : ‘ Here ‘s an 
aspirant with the instincts of an artist, and who, with proper instructicn, 
may become an actor.’ But, thanks to the absence of a school and of any 
formidable competition, success has come easily to Mr. Irving, and he has 
remained, as the first tragic actor in England, decidedly incomplete and 
amateurish. Ilis personal gifts—face, figure, voice, enunciation—are 
rather meagre; his strong points are intellectual. He is ingenious, 
intelligent, and fanciful; imaginative he can hardly be called, for 
he signally fails to give their great imaginative value to many of the 
superb speeches he has to utter. In declamation he is decidedly flat ; his 
voice is without charm, and his utterance without subtlety. But he has 
thought out his part, after a fashion of his own, very carefully, and the 
interest of his rendering of it lies in seeing a spare, refined man, of an un- 
histrionic—of a rather sedentary—aspect, and with a thick, unmodulated 
voice, but with a decided sense of the picturesque, grappling in a deliberate 
and conscientious manner with a series of great tragic points. This hardly 
gives an iinpression of strength, of authority, and it is not for force an | 
natural magic that Mr. Irving’s acting is remarkable He has been much 
criticised for his conception of his part—for making Jacleth so spiritless 
a plotter before his crime, and so arrant a coward afterward. But in 
the text, as he seeks to emphasize it, there is fair warrant for the 
line he follows. Mr. Irving has great skill in the representation 
of terror, and it is quite open to him to have thrown into relief this 
side of his part. His best moment is his rendering of the scene with 
the bloody daggers—though it must be confessed that this stupendous 
scene always does much toward acting itself. Mr. Irving, however, is here 
altogether admirable, and his representation of a nature trembling and 
quaking to its innermost spiritual recesses really excites the imagination. 
Only a trifle less powerful is his scene with Banquo’s ghost at the feast, and 
the movement with which, exhausted with vain bravado, he muffles his 
head in his mantle and collapses beside the throne. Mr. Irving has seveval 
points in common with Edwin Booth, and belongs to the same general type 
of actor ; but I may say that if, to my thinking, Edwin Booth comes nearer 
being a man of genius, I find Mr. Irving more comfortsble to see. Of Miss 
Bateman, who does Lady Macbeth, the less said the better. She has good- 
will and a certain superficial discretion ; but a piece of acting and declaim- 
ing of equal pretensions, more charmless in an artistic way, it has not 
been my fortune to behold.” 


Considering the ¢ 





—It is estimated that about one person in eleven hundred in the United 
States is mentally deranged. These figures, although more favorable than 
those for many other countries, give a motive for careful study by the laity. 
as well xs by physicians, of the outline of the modern treatment of the 
insane, especially as four-fifths of our institutions for their care belong to 
the public. Dr. Charles F. Folsom, of Boston, Seerctary to the Massachu- 
setts Board of Health, has introduced in some interesting letters from 
Europe (Posten Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. XCIIIL., Nos. 7, 9, 11, 
16) observations on this subject made abroad which merit a more general 
circulation than a strictly professional journal commands. These show 
that the treatment by confidence, as it may be calied—that is, not only the 
abolition of direct mechanical restraint, but the absence of indirect confine- 
ment, as by locked doors or barred windows, or even by walls at the 


| boundaries of the grounds—can be successfully used in a very large propor- 


tion of unselected cases. That ‘‘the more you trust, the more you may” 
could be possible in any enlarged sense with the insane, is an outgrowth of 


| the teachings and the practice of Dr. Batty Tuke, by whom this open-door 


hese volumes meet with favor | 





system was introduced less than five years ago at Cupar-Fife, Scotland. 
‘« Restraint is neglect” is a maxim with the best alienists, and inattention 
is equally neglect. This disuse of barriers would be inattention were there 
not enough competent attendants, and were not other agencies invoked. 
Congenial and constant employment, cheerful surroundings, and the per- 
petual cultivation of self-respect and self-control, are powerful aids in the 
care and in the cure of the insane. At Munich, it is claimed that the in- 
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fluence of the beautiful in the rooms and grounds for the most demented 
has reduced that very troublesome class, ** the filthy,” seventy-five per cent. 


The medicinal treatment of the insane does not concern us as laymen, nor 
are the methods alluded to all novel in this country ; in fact, the increase 
of liberty and comfort was once known as the American system. But the 
description of what Dr. Folsom has seen, and especially a letter from Dr. 
John Fraser, of Scotland, which he reproduces, deserve the attention of 
philanthropists as the latest and most advanced experience in this interest- 
ing province, 


-——If Mr. Freeman has any sense of humor—and we believe his friends 
claim it for him—he will be amused with an article in the last number 
of the diteinational Revmew, written by a gentleman who outherods Herod 
in his development of one of the hobbies of the historian. Mr. Freeman, 
as our readers know, is the protagonist of that school of students of English 
history who shake the dust otf their feet when they leave the houses of those 
who talk of ** Anglo-Saxon ” literature or recognize any historical people as 
** Anglo-Saxons” England is the only name they are willing to give the 
islan! and English the only name they are willing to give to the language 
of the inhabitants, at whatever date. According to this theory, as we un- 
derstand it, the tribes which migrated to England from that part of the 
continent now called Schleswig-Holstein, either on their way across, or im- 
mediately on their arrival, began to talk, not Anglo-Saxon, but ‘the 
common language of Shakspere and Milton,” and from that day to this the 
language of the people has been and remained English. We have always 
t.u.orght it would be strange if some traces of this tie between the Schleswig- 
Hiolsteiners on the continent and that branch of the tribe now governed 
by Queen Victoria were not apparent, and it seems from the article to 
which we refer, on Ernst Curtius, Miller, and Mommsen, by Robert P. 
Keep (late U.S. consul at Athens), that it is plainly visible and probably 
even audible. In the summer of 1873 Mr. Keep visited, he tells us, 
Schleswig-Holstein, the cradle of the race, as we may call it, and ‘had 


the privilege of spending some hours in the society of Professor 
Jansen, of the Gymnasium at Kiel.” He was received hospitably, 


Lut noticed from the first that there was something strangely familiar about 
everything he saw and everyLody he met, and shortly found out that what 
struck him was *t something English in the physique and physiognomy of 
many cf those wl.om he met” ; on entering the Professor’s house he ‘* not 
only found what seemed like an English home,” but was surprised to find 
that the Llolsteiners took ** what may be called the English point of view.” 
At last he cried out : ** Why, what does this mean ? I have seemed to see 
about me in the streets English faces and English forms, and now on 
entering your house I discover an ability on your part to enter into my 
views, and a sympathy on my part with yours such as is usually found only 


” 


in those of the same race and language.” To this the Professor replied 
without hesitation that such a state of affairs was natural enough, inas- 
much as this was the very ground from which the English came, and since, 
in fact, ‘we [the Schleswig-Holsteiners] ave English,” or rather ‘the 
English are the descendants of our fathers.” It seems from this that the 
sort of feelings which Americans often say they have on going for the first 
time to England—a feeling of return to one’s real country—must be 
closely akin to that which the British feel on going back to the parent 
“lodge” on the Continent. A more striking and touching instance of 
blood being thicker than water we have rarely met with than in this recog- 
nition (after a race-sepayation during all these years) by Mr. Keep, on setting 
foot in Jutland, that he had reajly got back to the ‘‘old home” aga‘n. 


—The success of the Austrian Expedition promises to revive the waning 
interest in Polar discovery. Thus far, the English national and private 
parties have been the principal tangible result of this enthusiasm. In Ger- 
many, the Government invited a number of gentlemen to examine the whole 
mitter an] give an opinion upon the desirableness of an expedition. This 
commission, under the presidency of Privy-Councillor V. Miller, con- 
tained Prof. Dove, Dr. W. Siemens, and Baron vy. Richthofen (President of 
the Geographical Society) of Berlin ; the astronomers Winnecke, Rumker, H. 
Karsten, and Prof. Bruhns, of Strassburg, Hamburg, Restock, and Leipzig 
respectively ; Prof. Neumayer of the Admiralty ; Prof. Zittel, Munich ; 
Grisebach, Géttingen; Prof. v. Quenstedt, Tibingen; Prof. Karslen, 
Kiel ; and Prof. Schimper, Strassburg. They have just finished their labors, 


and have reported adversely to further exploration, on the ground that we 
have as yet too little experience to render such expeditions profitable. They 
recommend, however, the establishment of stations in high latitudes, both 
at the North and South Poles, for meteorological observations, and that, to 
_ this end, the co-operation of other nations should be invited as far as practi- 
cable. 


This, we suppose, renders any German exploring party an impossi- 


O41 


Lility for the present, as private enterprise is hardly likely to get out ships 


ation. 





This reminds us that at 
entific Asso- 


the objects of 


suitable to this end unaided by the Government. 
the recent (the forty- ighth annual) meeting of the German S 


eniti 


n in Gratz, Lieut. Weyprecht read a little paper on 


Polar expeditions. He believes their real value consists In the opportunity 
offered for studying physical and biological problems under \ 


conditions, and that, in the future, physics, botany, and zoedlogy 


ry exceptional 
must take 
the precedence of mere geographical discovery in the more limited sense 
The purpose of an Arctic journey, he says, must be something mere than 
the nomenclature of several newly-discovered bays or 
buried in ice, or the attainment of high latitudes. 
good view for the closet and scientific cireles ; Lut, as 
winter, it isextremely ‘‘fortunate for science that the 
the source of the Nile still 
problems not vet solved,” and that all progress will te mas 


hits of land, ceeply 
This is very true, and a 
nn said last 
North Pole is vet 


undiscovered, ond other neted 


res 
Ie CTiheé 


unrcached, 


te slowly 


—The Galaxy for December contains an article by Mr. H. dames, jr. 
on Balzae which we believe is a real contribution to the Eterature of the sub- 
ject. Mr. James notices the fact of the extremely ins Cecuate discussion 
which Balzac had received, not merely at the hanes of Evglish eritics, but 
also in France, and attempts to supply the defect by an analysis of his 
writings. The conclusion which he reaches would prolably be supported 
by nine out of ten readers—that Balzac’s strength lay in his wonderfully 


minute description and portraiture of the life in France which he knew 


best, and which we could perhaps best make into English by calling 
boarding-house life—a term which, at any rate, has the merit of suggesting 
to English or American readers just the sort of unpleasant asseciitions, 
As to aris- 
tocratic life, Mr. James thinks that Balzac drew upon his imagination for 


his facts, and that consequently the pictures he drew of high life are exag- 


though in an infinitely less degree, that crowd Balzac’s pages 


gerations or caricatures. We are willing to confess to an insufficient 
familiarity with the works of Balzac—a writer much more talked about than 
read, we fancy. either in or outside of Franee—to speak e. cathedrd of the 
~~ }} 

ally 


various points raised by Mr James ; but we have found ourselves ger 


agreeing with him throughout. It must candidly be admitted that Balzae 
is an author of whom an immense amount might be lost with no little ad- 
vantage to the world and relief to the tedium ef life: and that the werld 
itself is gradually coming to the same conclusion, and proceeding to carry 
it into effect in the ways so well known to itself. is highly probable. 

—As a good specimen of the best kind of contemporary English Tow 
long time than that of 

The part is a some- 


comedy, we have not scen a Leiter piece of acting fora 
“at Wallack’s. 
what burlesque part, the relations of the broken-down, maudlin father to 


Mr. George Honey es Peles in ** Caste,’ 
his daughiers being decidedly overdrawn for real effectiveness, and the 
apparently intended pathes of the si 
obedience to that sort « 





ation frequently turning out, in 
which is so often noticed 
to be in operation on the stage, to be nothing more nor less than sheer 
bathos. ‘ part, within the limitations pre- 
scribed for him by the author, it would be difficult to conceive anything 


f dramatic **Grimm’s law” 


Nevertheless, as a strictly comi 


better done than Mr. Honey's impersonation of the drunken old * working- 
man,” with his Ly-gone self-respect converted into shambling impudence, 


his ragged, disreputable make-up, and his masterly oratorical do- 
mestic efforts on behalf of ‘the poor and lowly.” The type he 
represents is that of the laboring-man broken down by his own faults, who 
revenges himself upon society by undertaking the communistie role. It is 


a type familiar enough to everybody, either in real life or from the news- 
papers ; and though probably not so well developed in the atmosphere of 
the ** American bar” as in the patriarchal English pot-house, is still easily 
recognized and welcomed by an American audience. Mr. Honey is an actor 
who has the great merits of thorough seriousness (which, by the way, is just 
as important, though net commonly felt to be so, in a part like Fceles as in 
any other), a perfect command of his voice, a clear enunciation, and a great 
power of mobile expression. Of his class he is probably now much the best 
actor in this country, if we except Mr. Florence (any attempt to compare 
the two would be a failure, owing to the widely different range of their 
parts), and perhaps is more nearly on a level with Mr. Toole, many of whose 
characters were drawn from the same sort of London life which evolves and 
perfects Eccleses. Mr. Honey deserves all the more credit for what he is 
able to do with the part, because ** Caste,” like many if not all of Mr. Ro- 
bertson’s other plays, is nearly devoid of action, and its success cepends 
entirely upon the manner in which the parts are brought out. As put on 
the stage at Wallack’s, it would stand the suppression of any of the parts 
better than that of Eceles, 


—The exasperation of the French scholars and literary men against 











The 


eve! ing German has at any rate the effect of leading them to close intel- 
} | rel ms with those peoples on the east who also feel themselves 
l, or in danger ef being crowded, by victorious Teutonism. The 

j maanile n of this philo-Slavic tendency is the * Etudes Slaves’ of 
{. Lo La al erate duode-imo, which, he says, may in a sense be 

I lela | ‘Te Monde Slave,’ published two Vears ago. The 
s rin this field belong to the past ten vears, 

hi vy of * Autriche-Hongrie’ in further continuation 

‘ The pu t volume is for the most part an interesting account 
of life and journeying in Russia ; but the two closing chapters upon Bo- 
hen the country in which the contest of Teuton and Slave is at present 
t vigorously carried on—are the most significant portion of the work. 
One of the ch pters + devoted to the present aspect of politics and public 
opinion in Bohemia, the other to an account of the political writings and 


views of the vene 
of 


hemi ins i 


rable historian Palacky, the most eminent of the champions 
The Bo- 


ire not unnaturally indignant that while Hungary has received an 


Bohemian nationality against the Germanizing movement. 


r 
Fa) 


independent government, their kingdom, equel in antiquity and in rights, 


should be left a mere province of Cisleithania. As to Panslavism, it is 


maintiined that Russia is far from desiring any further extension of its 
already unwieldy empire towards the west ; while Bohemia looks upon her- 
self as the naturai leader of the Slavic peoples Tussia, says Palacky, has 


as its basis ‘* not tl 
Mongol.” T 
tive in the present complications 


future. 


e Slavic principles, but an amalgam of German and 
he chapter on the Southern Slaves is very timely and instruc- 


BOYNTON’S REVIEW OF SHERMAN.* 
1. 

\\ I) began to read this book with the expectation of finding evidence that 

Gen. Sherman, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ had fallen into serious and import- 
ant errors of fact, and had been betrayed by an untrustworthy memory 
int» misstatements of events and unjust judgments of men. We lay it down 
with the conviction that the General’s narrative is, on the whole, more accu- 
rate and his judgment fairer than we had supposed. We will try to show 
how this conviction is produced. 

The author of the Review before us served through three years of the 
war with honorable distinction, as Major and Lieutenant-Colonel of an 
Ohio regiment, in the Army of the Cumberland, and was brevetted a Briga- 
dier as a recognition of his merits. Since that time he has been the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, and has proved himself an 
indefatigable worker and a fearless and vigorous investigator of many 
matters which the public needed to have unearthed and exposed. Ilis 
training, therefore, in both the military and the newspaper service fitted 
him te do very thoroughly the work he has here undertaken to perform— 
namely, to collate from the War-Office files the written evidence of the in- 
correctness and injustice of Gen. Sherman’s ‘ Memoirs.’ He says: ‘* This 
book is a criticism upon Sherman as a general, only so far as the official 
records presented furnish such criticism, 
dict his statements except as the records contradict them ’ 


, 


(p. 3). Testing 
the Review by this stendard, we say broadly that, in nearly every matter of 
impo-t:ne> it discusses, the *‘ records” cited do not “ contradict” the 
General, nor do they convict him of ‘grave injustice both to the living 
an | to the dead.” 


Nation. 


The author evidently believes in their | 


There is no attempt to contra- | 


Sherman’s Memoirs, like all such personal reminiscences, take some | 


tinge of color from the feelings, the natural pride in his own great deeds, 
an the instinctive wish to present himself well to the eyes of posterity, 
wiich belong to the most candid and honorable mind. Absolute imparti- 
in judging of one’s own career is not to be looked for in human nature ; 


but we think Gen. Boynton’s review will go far to convinee candid and in- 


aiil 


teilicent readers that Sherman is franker, fairer, and more considerate of 

ot lier an most men in his place would be. This, however, is quite con- 

with minor slips of.memory, and with the capacity, in common 

V t Christians, to entertain some prejudices. More than this is cer- 

t in’ tp din tle volume before us. The Review dwells largely upon 
thie that sinee the war Gen. Sherman has had “uninterrupted ac- | 
cess to the ollicial records,” and, no doubt, this would be an aggravation «f | 

h fene> if he should appear to have been reckless or unprincipled in his 

tt If he does not so appear, the question of the extent of his 

the War Department files is of small account—nay, it gives 

‘rnin’s tI rrical Raid. The * Memoirs’ i: the Light ofthe Record. A 

A. sedia 1 Comy Jations fre m the Files of the War «ffice. By H. V. Voyn- 

- y , ast xu Correspondent of the Vincinnati Guztte.’ Cincinnati: Wilstach, 
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critics like Gen. Boynton the better chance to test his memory and to help 
us do it. We may wish that Skeuman had written a formal history, like 
the Comte de Paris, but he has not. Whether press of other work or indo- 
We are glal to get what 
whet 


we have, and the only question is 


written are accurete aud his opinions of men recsonably fair. Gen. Boyn- 


ton says that Sherman’s work, when “judged by the official record,” is 
‘intensely egotistical, unreliable, 
*(p. 8). We ha 
say that in no single instance Coes it justify such a judgment. 

The Review is divided into chapters which may be called the counts 
of the indictment. The first of these is intended to support the charge 
that Sherman gave to Halleck the credit of planning the movement up the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers in 1862, though he knew, or ought to 
The evidence on the first part 
Sherman does say it was al- 


? ' ° 
and cruelly unjust 


ve read the evidence produced, and 


to nearly all his dis- 


tinguished associates 


have known, that it was Grant’s conception. 
of the proposition is certainly conclusive. 
leck’s plan, and telis a most interesting anecdote of Halleck sitting in his 
recom in St. Louis and catechising Gen. Cullum and himself as to the plan 
of campaign, Grawing pencil lines on the map to show the rebel positions, 
and, having thus made a diagram of their line, asking, ‘* Where is the 
proper place to break it ?” The natural answer was, the centre. Halleck 
drew the line perpendicular to the centre ; it coincided with the general 
course of the Tennessee River, and he remarked, ‘‘ That’s the true line of 
operations.” It would certainly be hard to state a plan more plainly, or to 
demonstrate it more nicely by diagram than Halleck did, and Halleck 
was then Grant’s commander, and this was before Grant moved up the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers under his orders. How, then, could it be 
shown by the “record” that Sherman is unjust to Grant ? Plainly, first, 
by showing that Grant had previously submitted the same plan to Halleck ; 
or, second, by showing that Sherman has told an imaginary story. The 
latter is not even suggested, and we must examine the “ record” evidence 
which Gen. Boynton offers as to the former. This consists, first, of a 
letter to McClellan from Halleck, dated January 20, 1862, in which he 
opposes the idea of a campaign down the Mississippi, and says: ‘‘ A much 
more feasible plan is to move up the Cumberland and Tennessee, making 
Nashville the present objective point. This would threaten Columbus and 
force the abandonment of Bowling Green,” and he calls this ‘the great 
central line of the Western theatre of war” (p. 12). So far from having 
any contradiction of Sherman here, we have the most explicit corrobora- 
tion. But what says the ‘‘ record” as to a prior suggestion by Grant ? Not 
a single word. The only data from the files which are quoted are telegraphic 
despatches from Grant and Commodore Foote to Halleck, dated January 
28, in which they offer to take Fort Ienry on the Tennessee, and there is 
neither intimation nor suggestion that they or either of them made any 
previous communication of the kind to Halleck. 

On the evidence, then, that Grant and Foote proposed to move against 
Fort Henry eight days after Halleck had written his plan to McClellan, and 
no one knows how long after he had explained it to Sherman and Cullum, 
Sherman is charged with unjustly denying the credit of the conception to 
Grant. On this charge we think there should be no hesitation in acquitting 
Sherman. 

The Review quotes also a letter from General Buell to Halleck, under 
date of January 6, which Gen. Boynton says sets forth ‘‘ most of the ideas 
which Halleck afterwards submitted as his own to McClellan.” Buell’s 
letter distinetly proposes ‘‘a combined attack on its [the enemy’s] centre and 
flanks ” (p. 15), whereas [alleck was planning a Cecisive move on the centre 
alone to ** break ” the line—two things as different in strategy as day from 
night ; and Halleck accordingly enswers (p. 16) that Buell’s is ‘‘a plain case 
of exterior lines,” *‘ which, unless each of the exterior columns is superior to 
the enemy, leads to disaster ninety-nine times in a hundred.” But one is 
tempted to ask whether Sherman would have been guilty of cruel injustice 
to Grant, in Gen. Boynton’s opinion, if he had given the eredit of the plan 
to Buell, and what the friends of Admiral Foote might have said if he had 
given it either to Buell or to Grant? Grant and Foote indisputably 
deserve the great eredit of courage and enterprise in carrying out the plan 
proposed ; but if there were any doubt hefore, Gen. Boynton’s compilation 
‘‘ from the files” makes it equally indisputable that the plan was Halleck’s, 
and that Sherman was generous as well as just in giving it to him, in view 
of the subsequent breach of friendship between them. 

The second charge is that Sherman was ‘‘ mainly responsible” for a 
surprise of the Union army at Shiloh, This involves two points—first, that 
there was a “surprise.” snd. second, that Sherman was ‘mainly respon- 
sible” for it. As to tLe first ; oint, it must be Lorne in mind that in military 
parlance a surprise docs not meav simply an unexpected attack. It means 
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h unexpected and not provided 


more—viz., that the attack must be hot 
sual precauti 
posted, so that there 
after the notice 
prise. An enemy never ser 
and hour. No military authority 


m wie upon the prey er front « f an 





against Ly the u ns as totimely notice. If pickets and vedettes 


are properly is time for an army to form for battle 


of # hostite advance is given by the outposts, it is no sur- 


s¢ to attack at a given day 





surprise when an attack is 





h is covered by outposts and 


sentinels, from whom, in fact, such notice is received that the brigades or 
divisions in advance have time to form their line of battle. It is admitted 
that Sherman’s division ocenpied the front of Grant’s army at Shiloh. He 


says, in the * Memoirs,’ that his 
“¢ well out on the roads,” and that “one cf our picket guards, composed of 


an officer and seven men, posted 


x couple ef miles out on the Corinth road,” 
was captured by a dash of the enemy’s cavalry on the 4th of April, two days 
before the battle. Sherman’s assertion in the * Memoirs,’ therefore, is that 
the line of outposts and vedeties was where it should be. On this point 
Gen. Boynton quotes ‘‘from the files” Sherman’s testimony at a court- 
martial for trial of a colonel, which is still more explicit, for he gives the 
ground allotted to each brigade, and says ** pickets, one company to a regi- 
mile and a half to the front, velettes a mile 
further, making a chain of sentinels ” (p. 29). Unless thisstatement can be 
proved untrue, it must Le admitted that the camp was properly and fully 
covered by both the regular grand guards and sentinels. 
says, as to the pickets (p. 54), that 


ment, were thrown forward a 


Gen. Boynton 
‘it is noticeable that Gen. Sherman 
fixes them much further from camp than all the other officers who have 
given testimony,” ete. But as he has promised not to contradict Sherman 
without producing the ‘‘record,” we look for the proof, and find not a 
single word on the subject from any officer of the Union army. We must, 
therefore, hold it proved that there was no fault in this respect. The quo- 


The N 


front was covered by outposts and pickets | 


tations given by Gen. Boynton from reports of brigade commanders of | 


Sherman’s division all fully corroborate Sherman's statement, that after the 
alarm at the outposts, his troops had plenty of time to form, and, in fact, 
formed and edvanced in line to meet the enemy ; Buckland says thirty to 
forty rods, Hildebrand says three hundred yards (p. 


oy 


35). The outposts had 


been sufficient, therefore, by the crucial test of having given the line time | 


The 
‘record ” proves, then, that there was no surprise of Sherman’s division, at 
least. 

With the failure to prove the principal fact, the second part of the 


to form after a rapidly advancing hostile army drove in the sentinels. 


charge, viz., Sherman’s responsibility, falls also ; but we must notice the 
fact that the evidence adduced in the Review would have proved that if 
blame were to rest upon any ene, it weuld have been upon Grant, the 
actual commander of the army. Gen. Boynton says Grant’s headquarters 
were twelve miles away, and that Sherman, ‘ while not technically in com- 
mand of the entire camp, was constantly treated, trusted, and consulted by 
Gen. Grant as if he were the senior officer at the front” (p. 26). And 
again (p 27), ‘*Sherman was the senior cfficer on the main front.” These 
assertions are intended to lead to the conclusion that if there were faults in 
the position of the divisions other than Sherman’s, he was responsible for 
it, and, ‘‘holding steadily to the last, and egainst all evidence, to the 
belief that no immediate attack was probable, by impressing his convic- 
tions upon Gen. Grant, inisled the latter es to the real condition of affairs 
along the front” (p. 26). As Sherman says, in a passage of the ‘ Memoirs’ 
quoted on p. 27, ** I was only responsible for my own division,” and Gen. 
Boynton has promised only to contradict him by the *‘ record,” we look for 
the evidence on which the charges are based which we haye referred to 
above ; but we again look in vain. There is no evidence thet Sherman was 
the senior officer present ; and if there were it would make no difference, 
for Grant was in command in person, and there is no order or suggestion 
of an order from him to the other division commanders to report to Sher- 
man for directions. He had orcered Sherman to superintend the disbark- 
ing of his own and Hurlbu:’s divisions, but nothing more. Indeed, Gen. 
Boynton himself says, ** Other divisions as they arrived selected camps to 
suit themselves.” This was on the 18th and 19th of March and the follow- 
ing days, the battle not being fought till the 6th of April. To assert, 
therefore, that Sherman and not Grant was responsible for the position of 
the coequal division commanders, must, in the light of the -‘ record,” be 
held to be a contradiction of it as we'l as of Sherman. 

As to Grant’s relying upon Skerman’s opinion, he would not, as com- 
mander, be absolved from responsibility by relying on uny one’s opinion ; 
and there is no evidence that any peculiar closeness of relations had vet 
arisen between him and Sherman, as this was the very first movement in 
which the latter had served as his subordinate Bét Gen. Boynion 
himself furnishes the evidence that Grant did not rely on Sherman's judg- 





* 

ation. ade) 
ment in regard to the position and intentions of the enemy, for he quotes (p 
32) Col. Buckland’s repert of the battle, in which that officer states that Le 
learned from Sherman that his (Col. B.’s) report ef the reconnoissance cf 
the enemy's position en the 4th had been it by Sherman to G he 
same night ; end the language ef Grant's repert to Halleck ! th 
bears internal evidence of his receiving as the truth Buckland’s 1 t of 
the enemy being in force with ali arms. Tf, then, the commander ef the 
army was in as full possession of the facts on the 4th as Sherman himself 
was (for such is the evidence of the ** record ”), t ssert t tl ’ 
was responsible on the 6th for the position of divisic 1 no er 
his command, or for their state of preparetion for whet. is show be 
wholly untenable, and, in view of Grant's well-ki 1 ( 
suggestion that he was mentally or morally under She ling 
influence can only excite a smile. 

The charge that Sherman did not do justice to Buell his t 





Shiloh appears to be limited in the body of the present Review to Sherm:.:.’s 





failure to recognize the service they performed on the evening of the frst 
day’s fight, though in the summing up at the end of the volume it is treated 
as if he had failed to give them any credit whatever. In out il 
notice of Sherman's ‘ Memoirs’ we referred to his cordial and generous 1 

nition of their services on the second day, and the hearty prot ‘ s 


their division and brigade commanders by name. In failing to make this 
distinction clearly, Gen, Boynton is in danger of appearing to intend an 


injustice to Sherman. As to the first day. it is admitted on ell hands that 


no part of Buell’s army was on the field till after five o’Glock in the siter- 
noon, an hour so near dark at that season of the vear that it cannct be 
alleged that much could have been done (p. 89). Gen. Buell’s report of the 


battle says that when he saw Grant in person, before his own troops had 
come up, some persons were killed by the enemy's artillery and musheirs 
: that Nelson coming up with Ammen’'s 
brigade at the opportune moment, it was posted with a battery thet was 
there to meet this attack, and, with the aid of the cunbo: 
attack on that point was not renewed, night having come on, an 
(p. 42). Grant’s report explains (p. 41) that this was at his extreme 
left, where he had thought the 


‘*on the bank at the very landing” 


ceased ” 


’ 


ravine which covered his flank and 


protection of the gunboats made him safe, so that he had posted ree 
there but some artillery with a small infantry support. Hlence the attsck 
there did not show that the main line wes not still far to the frent where 


Sherman was, and he cannot be charged with unfairness in omittirg a 


minor episode which did not oceur under his own eve and which Goes not 
appear, under the light of the whole ** reeerd,” to have any great significance. 


The charge of injustice to Buell and his army fails like these preceding it 


DRAPER’S SCIENCE AND RELIGION * 

YOME twelve years ago, Dr. Draper published a bulky volume entitled * A 
 Ilistory of the Intellectual Development of Europe,’ in which his pro- 
fessed purpose was to show that nations or races pass through certain definable 
epochs of development. analogous to the periods of infaney, childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age in individuals. But while announced with 
due formality, the carrving out of the argument was left for the mest part 
to the headings and 1unning-titles of the several chapters, while in the text 
the author peacefully meandered along down the stream of time, giving us 





a succession of pleasant though scmewhat threadbare anecdotes, as well as a 
superabundance of detached and fragmentary opinions on divers historical 
events, having apparently quite forgetten that 
to prove. In the errengement ef his 
were sufficiently curious to recuire a 
example, when the errly eges ef Christi: 


epoch of progress ind at ercther 


he had started with a thesis 
‘running heads,” 
werd of explanation, as, for 
nity were at one time labelled as an 
time as on cpoch of @ecrepitude. But the 
argument and the ccntents never ect so far en rapport with each cther 
as to clear up such points as this. On the contrary, each kept on the 
even tenor of its Without regard to the other. From the 
titles of the chapters one was led to expect some comprehensive theory of 
European civilization continuously expounded. But the text merely showed 
a great quantity of superficial and second-hand information, serving to 
illustrate the mental idiosyncrasies of the author. 


scme points 


way much 


Among these idiosyn- 
erasies might be noted a total incapacity to understand the part played by 
Rome in the work of civilization, a singular lack of appreciation of the 
political and philosophical achievements of Greece under Athenian leader- 
ship, a strong hostility to the Catholic Church, a curious disposition to over- 
rate semi-barbarous or abortive civilizations, such as those of the cld Asiatic 
3y John William 


Fourth edition. New York: LD. Appleton & Co. 1875. 12mo, pp . 
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**History of the Conflict b tween Religion and Science. 
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and Native American communities, at the expense of Europe, and, above 


all, an undiscrimineting admiration for everything, great or small, that has 
ever worn 1] of Islem or been associated with the career of the 
Saracens. The discovery that in some respects the Mussulmans of the 
Middle Ages were more highly cultivated than their Christian contempo- 


raries, has made such an impression on Dr. Draper’s mind that it seems to 
be as hard for him to get rid of it as it was for Mr. Dick to keep the execu- 
tion of Charles i. out of his ‘ Memorial.’ 


Policy of America,’ the turbaned sage figures quite prominently ; and it is 


Even in an essay on the ‘ Civil 


needless to add that he reappears, as large as life, when the subject of dis- 
cussion is the attitude of science toward religion. 

Speaking briefly with regard to this matter, we may freely admit that 
the work done by the Arabs, in scientific enquiry as well as in the making 
of events, was very considerable. It was a work, too, the vajue of which is 
not commonly appreciated in the accounts of European history written for 
the general reader, and we have no disposition to find fault with Dr. Draper 
for describing it with enthusiasm. The philosophers of Bagdad and Cor- 
dova did excellent service in keeping alive the traditions of Greek physica] 
enquiry at a time when Christian thinkers were too exclusively occupied 
with transcendental speculations in theology and logic. In some depart- 
ments, as in chemistry and astronomy, they made original discoveries of 
aud, if we turn from abstract knowledge to the arts of 
life, it be denied that the mediwval Mussulmans had reached a 
higher plane of material comfort than their Christian contemporaries. In 
short, the work of all kinds done by these people would furnish the judicious 
advocate of the claims of the Semitic race with materials for a pleasing and 
instructive picture. Dr. Draper, however, errs, though no doubt uninten- 
tionally, by so presenting the case as to leave upon the reader’s mind the 
impression that all this scientific and practical achievement was the work of 
Islamism, and that the Mohammedan civilization was of a higher type than 
the Christian. It is with an apparent feeling of regret that he looks upon 
the ousting of the Moors from dominion in Spain ; but this is a mistaken 
view. As regards the first point, it is a patent fact that scientific enquiry 
was conducted at the cost of as much theological obloquy in the Moham- 
medan as in the Christian world, It is true there was more actual tolerance 
of heresy on the part of Moslem governments than was customary in Europe 
in those days, but this isa superficial fact, which does not indicate any supe- 
riority in Moslem popular sentiment. The caliphate or emirate was a truly 
absolute despotism, such as the Papacy has never been, and the conduct of 
a sceptical emir in encouraging scientific enquiry goes but little way toward 
proving anything like a general prevalence of tolerance or of free-thinking. 
And this brings us to the second point—that Mohammedan civilization was, 
on the whole, rather a skin-deep affair. It was superficial because of that 
extreme severance between government and peopie which has never existed 
in European nations within historic times, but which has always existed 
among the principal races that have professed Mosiemism. Nowhere in the 
Mohammedan world has there ever been what we call a national life, and 
nowhere do we find in its records any trace of such an intellectual impulse, 
thrilling through every fibre of the people and begetting prodigious achieve- 
ments in art, poetry, and philosophy, as was awakened in Europe in the 
thirteenth centary and again in the fifteenth. Under the peculiar form of 
unlimited material and spiritual despotism exemplified in the caliphate, a 
few men may discover gases or comment on Aristotle, but no general move- 
ment toward political progress or philosophical enquiry is possible. Such a 
society is rigid and inorganic at bottom, whatever scanty signs of flexibility 
and life it may show at the surface. There is no better illustration of this, 
when well considered, fhan the fact that Moorish civilization remained, 
politically and intellectually, a mere excrescence in Spain, after having been 
fastened down over half the country for nearly eight centuries. 

But we are in danger of forgetting our main theme, as Dr. Draper 
seems to do, while we linger with him over these interesting wayside topics. 
We may perhaps be excused, however, if we have not yet made any very 
explicit allusion to the ‘Conflict between Religion and Science,’ because 
this work seems to be in the main a repetition en petit of the ‘ Intellectual 
Development of Hurope,’ and what we have said will apply as well to one 
In the little book, as in the big one, we hear a great deal 
sbout the Arabs, and something about Columbus and Galileo, who made 
men accept sundry truths in the teeth of clerical opposition ; and, as 
before, we float gently down the current of history without being over 
Here, 
indeed, even our headings and running-titles do not materially help us, for 
though we are supposed to be witnessing, or mayhap assisting in, a peren- 


e nsiderable value ; 
cannot 


as to the other. 


well-informed as to the precise didactic purpose of our voyage. 


nial conflict between * science ” and ‘ religion,” we are nowhere enlight- 





ened as to whet the cause or character of this conflict is, nor are we enabled 
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to get a good look at either of the parties to the strife With regard to 
‘* religion ” especially are we left in the dark. What this dreadful thing is 
towards which *‘ science” is always playing the part of Herakles towards 
the Lernwan Hydra, we are left to gather from the course of the narrative. 
Yet, in a book with any valid claim to clearsightedness, one would think 
such a point as this ought to receive very explicit preliminary treatment. 
The course of the narrative, however, leaves us in little doubt as to 
what Dr. Draper means by a conflict between science and religion. When 
he enlarges on the trite story of Galileo and alludes to the more modern 
quarrel between the Church and the geologists, and does this in the belief 
that he is thereby illustrating an antagonism between religion and science, 
it is obvious that he identifies the cause of the anti-geologists and the per- 
secutors of Galileo with the cause of religion. The word ‘‘ religion” is to 
him a symbol which stands for unenlightened bigotry or narrow-minded 
unwillingness to look facts in the face. Such a conception of religion is 
common enough, and unhappily a great deal has been done to strengthen 
it by the very persons to whom the interests of religion are presumed to 
be a professional care. It is nevertheless a very superficial conception, 
and ne book which is vitiated by it can have much philosophie value. It 
is simply the crude impression which, in minds unaccustomed to analysis, 
is left by the fact that theologians and other persons interested in religion 
are usually alarmed at new scientific truths, and resist them with emotions 
so highly wrought that they are not only incapable of estimating evidence, 
but often also have their moral sense impaired, and fight with foul means 
when fair ones fail. If we reflect carefully on this class of phenomena, we 
shall see that something besides mere pride of opinion is involved in the 
struggle. At the bottom of changing theological beliefs there lies some- 
thing which men perenniaily value, and for the sake of which they cling 
to the beliefs as long as possible. That which they value is not itself a 
matter of belief, but it isa matter of conduct ; it is the searching after 
goodness—after a higher life than the mere satisfaction of individual 
desires, All animals seek for fulness of life ; but in civilized man this 
craving has acquired a moral significance, and has become a spiritual aspi- 
ration ; and this emotional tendency, more or less strong in the human 
race, we call religious feeling or religion. Viewed in this light, religion is 
not only something that mankind is never likely to get rid of, but it is 
incomparably the most noble as well as the most useful attribute of 


» humanity. 


‘ 


Now, this emotional prompting toward completeness of life requires, of 
course, that conduct should be guided, as far as possible, in accordance 
with a true theory of the relations of man to the world in which he lives. 
Hence, at any given era the religious feeling will always be found enlisted 
in behalf of some theory of the universe. At any time, whatever may le 
their shortcomings in practice, religious men will aim at doing right accord- 
ing to their conceptions of the order of the world. If men’s conceptions of 
the order of nature remained constant, no apparent conflict between their 
religious feelings and their knowledge need ever arise. But with the first 
advance in our knowledge of nature the case is altered. New and strange 
theories are naturally regarded with fear and dislike by persons who have 
always been accustomed to find the sanction and justification of their emo- 
tional prompting towards righteousness in old familiar theories which the 
new ones are seeking to supplant. Such persons oppose the new doctrine 
because their engrained mental habits compel them to believe that its estal - 
lishment will in some way lower men’s standard of life, and make them 
less careful of their spiritual welfare. This is the case, at all events, when 
theologians oppose scientific conclusions on religious grounds, and not 
simply from mental dulness or rigidity. And, in so far as it is religious 
feeling which thus prompts resistance to scientific innovation, it may be 
said, with some appearance of truth, that there is a conflict between reli- 
gion and science. yy 

But there must always be two parties to a quarrel, and our statement 
has to be modified as soon as we consider what the scientific innovator im- 
pugns. It is not the emotional prompting towards righteousness, it is not 
the yearning to live im Guten, Ganzen, Wahren, that he seeks to weaken ; 
quite likely he has all this as much at heart as the theologian who vitupe- 
rates him. Nor is it true that his discoveries, in spite of him, tend to de- 
stroy this all-important mental attitude. It would be ridiculous to say 
that the fate of religious feeling is really involved in the fate of grotesque 
cosmogonies and theosophies framed in the infancy of men’s knowledge of 
nature ; for history shows us quite the contrary. Religious feeling has 
survived the heliocentric theory and the discoveries of geologists ; and it 
will be none the worse for the establishment of Darwinism. It is the mer- 
est truism to say that religion strikes its roots deeper down into human 
nature than speculative opinion, and is aceordingly independent of any 
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Since, then, the scientific innovator does not, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily, attack religion, it follows that there can 
be no such ** conflict” as that of which Dr. Draper has undertaken to write 
the history. 
between the more crude knowledge of yesterday and the less crude know- 
ledge of to-day. 


particular set of teliefs. 


The real contest is between one phase of science and another ; 


The contest, indeed, as presented in history, is simply 
the measure of the difficulty which men find in exchanging old views for 
new ones. All along, the practical question has been, whether we should 
passively acquiesce in the crude generalizations cf_our ancestors or venture 
actively to revise them. But as for the religious sentiment, the perennial 
struggle in which it has been engaged has not been with scientific enquiry, 
but with the selfish propensities whose tendency is to make men lead the 
lives of brutes. 

The time is at hand when the interests of religion can no longer be sup- 
posed to be subserved by obstinate adherence to crude speculations be- 
queathed to us from pre-scientific antiquity. One good result of the doctrine 
of evolution, which is now gaining sway in all departments of thought, is 
the lesson that all our opinions must be held subject to continual revision, 
and that with none of them can our religious interests be regarded as irre- 
trievably implicated. To any one who has once learned this lesson, a book 
hke Dr. Draper’s can be neither interesting nor useful. He who has not 
learned it can derive little benefit from a work which in its very title keeps 
open an old and baneful source of error and confusion. 


Nero: an Historical Play. By W. W. Story. (Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood & Sons. 1875.)—Mr. Story here offers us another proof of his 
remarkable versatility and facility. This would be a clever production 
for any one, but it is especially clever for a man who has found so much 
besides to do with his imagination. And yet, after all, this long drama 
is the work of a man who has made a specialty of the picturesque ; if Mr. 
Story were not a distinguished sculptor, we should say it was the work of a 
painter. It is the picture in his subject that has most taken his fancy, and 
if a poet is always made up of a painter and a moralist, it is quite the 
painter that is predominant here. The history of Nero is certainly a sub- 
ject to fix the attention of a dramatist, overcharged as it is with tragic 
incident—horror outstripping horror, and deepening, as it does, to an 
extraordinarily dramatic catastrophe. 
in Rome, and has formed the habit of peopling mentally the old scenes 
with the old figures, and seeing imperial ghosts in the sunny stillness of the 
Palatine, it is easy to conceive that the figures of Nero and Agrippina, of 
Poppa and Tigellinus, may have come to haunt and importune him. Mr. 


The Nation. 


| easily and gracefully among his multitudinous figures. 





If, too, the dramatist has lived long | 


Story has breathed for many a year that densely-weighted Roman air ; he 


has read and re-read his Tacitus and his Suetonius ; he has lingered often 
among the portentous Roman busts in the Vatican and the Capitol, and at 
last the images of writer and sculptor have become vividly real to him, and 
he has reproduced them with conviction and energy. He has crowded his 
stage, laid his hand upon every incident and detail that seemed character- 
istic, and painted a goodly picture. He has painted a picture, in fact, 
rather than written a play ; and indeed we think that, to the drainatist’s 
second thought, there was no play here to write. 
Mr. Story presents it, is too complete a monotony of horror. There is little 
contrast, little complexity or development, though indeed there is a con- 


The subject, especially as | 


stant progression—the progression from bad to worse, from one atrocity to | 
another. But it is all bad and all hideous, and there is no dramatic pivot, as | 


it were, on which the story may turn and show us its diverse faces. If Mr. 
Browning, for instance, had written the play, we should have probably had 
certain scenes in which Nero would have been made to show us not only the 
fine fellow (this indeed Mr. Story in some degree represents) but the alto- 


gether high-toned and superior gentleman which the pedantic young | 


butcher presumably considered himself to be. Mr. Story has attempted 
contrast in some of the accompanying figures—in Octavia, Poppaa, and 
Seneca—in Poppa very happily ; but we think that the dramatic instinct 
of Racine was the true one when he decided that, in his ‘ Britannicus,’ a 
single episode of Nero’s history was an available subject, but not the whole 
career. In that masterpiece of the formal and harmonious style there is a 
certain mixture of elements—a struggle, a conflict. We see the young man 
passing from good to bad and back again, and the interest of the drama 
lies in our curiosity as to which side the catastrophe will deposit him on. 

Mr. Story has given us rather a panorama of the whole reign—a rolling 
chronicie. His play is Tacitus and Suetonius piece by piece, in verse and 
dialogue. Ile has great precedent for this in Shakspere’s dramatizations 
of Plutarch. ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ is apparently none the worse play 
because it takes everything that Plutarch gives it. Of course it takes a 
great many things besides, and so also does Mr. Story in his,* Nero.”. He 


345 


has not been afraid of giving himself a great deal to co, and he moves 
He has desired to 
be as complete as, in such a case, poetry can be, and in one or two ir- 
stances he has not shrunk from a formidable realism. He has gone as fir 
as Tacitus beckoned. He has represented Agrippina, in one scene, striving 
to regain her lost dominion over her son by the exercise of those charn s 
which she had found potent in cases of an altogether diferent. ki 


scene such as, to the best of our knowledge, no modern dramatist has 


nd—a 


attempted, and which must look for its inate among the early audacities of 
the Elizabethans. 
dant in color rather than especially subtle—as Nero, 
numerous elements, and with his strange jumble of brutality and wsthe- 
tics, of the ferocious and the maudlin, might offered the poet a 
But Mr. Story has wished simply, we take it. to give an 


In his picture of Nero he has been forcible and abun- 
compounded of 
have 
chance to be. 
effective picture of prodigious, grotesque, fantastic vanity and cruelty, 
gorging themselves, as it were, upon impurity, and his picture is decidedly 
effective. Even more so is the portrait of Agrippina—a dramatic interpre- 
tation of one of those formidable imperial female busts, the hard, superb 
great Roman lady, low-browed, inexorable, and insatiable. Mr. Story’s 
phrase is easily vivid and picturesque—it is naturally that of an artist ; 
but we think it is sometimes too diffuse, and that the whole work would 
have gained by compression and by occasional cancellings on a final revi- 
The dramatic point is sometimes diluted. 
makes the unsuceessful attempt to put an end to his mother’s life by the 
disaster to her galley off Baiw, he is shown us waiting on shore for news of 
the result of his plot. 
been rescued, A messenger arrives with this information, and relates that 
he has seen Agrippina : 


sion. For instance, when Nero 


The galley has gone to pieces, but the empress has 


* To you, great Cesar, her first thought was given 
‘Go. Agerinus, go,’ she said, ‘and bear 
This message to my son—His mother lives ; 


But bid him calm his fears,-1 am not hurt,” ete 


It would have been much better here, surely, that the message should have 
simply been, *‘ His mother lives.” It would, in the situation, have been 
more eloquent and portentous. The lines which follow weaken the effect. 


Tlistorical Collections of Louisiana and Florida. 


By B. F. French, 
Second Series: Historical Memoirs and Narratives, 1527-1702. (New 


York : Albert Mason. 1875.)—We have been long in reaching this book, 
which appeared some months ago, and now that we have examined it we 
regret that we cannot praise it without reserve. In spite of its defects, every 
one who already possesses Mr. French's former series bearing the same 
title (New York : J. Sabin & Sons, 1869), will wish to own this volume also ; 
and Mr. Francis Parkman’s many admirers will be glad to have in this 
shape, sometimes translated and sometimes in the original French or Span- 
ish, documents on which he has relied in writing the history of the French 
in America. Thus, for what concerns La Salle, Mr. French gives versions 
of the memoir which the explorer addressed to Monseigneur de Seignelay 
on his discoveries in 1678, and of the procés-verbal relating to his taking po: - 
session of Louisiana at the mouth of the Mississippi in April, 1682. We 
have also, for the first time in English and in print, the narrative of Iber- 
ville’s colonizing expeditions to Louisiana, with sundry companion-pieccs, 
The rest, rather more than half the book, pertains to Florida, and is inainly 
occupied with the romantic episode of the attempted Huguenot settlement 
of Jean de Ribault. The narrative of his first voyage is followed by a mc- 
moir of the fatal expedition of Menendez, and another (in the old French) 
of the brave Captain Gourgues, who answered the Spanish butcher's ‘I do 
not this as unto Frenchmen, but as unto Lutherans” with “Je ne faicts 
cecy comme A Espaignolz, n'y comme 4 Marannes : mais comme A traistres, 
volleurs et meurtriers "—or, 2s Hakluyt has phrased it: ‘1 do not this as 
unto Spaniards, nor as unto mariners [qv. sons of Moors 7], but as unto 
traitors, robbers, and murtherers.” 

As a translator, Mr. French is in no danger of becoming a classic like 
Hakluyt. His style is slovenly in the extreme. In a foot-note, on p. 45. 
we read: ‘‘ Father Anastasicvs Dovay RecoLLect little of 
his history previous to his coming to Louisiana with M. De LA SALe in 1684, 
and who (sic) returned to France with M. Joure., the historian of that 
expedition, after the tragical death of Sieur DELA Saute.” Here we miss the 
point of punctuation after Douay—a serious omission, since Recollect is 
printed in small capitals, as if a proper name—and are perplexed by the 
characteristic construction with Mr. 


we know but 


extraordinary *‘and who,” which is a 
French, and occurs constantly. We cite a second instance where the sense 
is hopelessly obscured by it (note, p. 13): 

‘The English assert that Colonel Wood, of Virginia, spent at different 
times, from 1654 to 1664, several years in the discovery of the Mississippi 





The 


River. which is not improbable, as Daniel Cox, in his account of Louisiana, 
! 
and who seat an expe lition there of two ships-of-war to take possession, in 
1698, which he claimed as a grant from the English Government, and de- 
lin his work on Loutsiana, from memos an 7 journals kept by per- 
who had been it tt ‘ hich is not i ip A ee 
ti a bracketin: t of Mr. French's relative pronouns restores 
i ‘ ! f his invelved sentence (p. 119) : 
i : uv of N 3. 17s red the me day on which the 
p ia s of peace between Great Britain, France, and Spain were 
si l, [in which] I ceded to Spain ‘all the country known under the 
name of Louisiana, as also New Orleans and the island on which it is situ- 
ated hat i » much of Louisiana as had not been agreed to be trans- 
ferred France to Great Britain.” 
On p. 124 (note), we are toll of the Normans that they planted them- 
Ives **in Northeastern America, where . . * they *‘ became for 
many years more influential than all their rivals : and, for a long time, 
was (sic) the battle-ground for the conflicting claims of France and Eng- 
land.” In this case the relative adverb was doubtless felt to be the proper 


We mizht cite other 
which is certainly without excuse. <A 
manifest in the a 
pensation in an index. 


te ‘nally, 


subject of was. examples of this writer's carelessness, 


corresponding want of clearness is 
and for this he makes no com- 


Ex- 


rrangement of his pie e3, 
of contents is put at the end. 


eful. 


ven the table 


the typography is neat ite tast 


Antonio Alleyri da Correggi». From the German of Dr. Julius Meyer, 


Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. Edited and with an Introduction 
by Mrs. Charles Heaton. (New York: Macmillan & Co.)—This handsome 
voluine, uniform with the Albrecht Diirer and Leonardo of the same 
editor, will not be overlooked by possessors of those biographies ; 
like them it has a seasonable attractiveness. The critical value of 
the work here done into English (by Miss Spencer) is what least 
entitles it to preservation ; it embodies all of the wonderfully scanty results | 


Nation 


of research into the life and technical traini: ¢ of Correggio, and it enume- 


rates and describes the works known to be his or attributed to him. Mrs. 
Heaton does comparatively little to reinforce Dr. Meyer either in his criti- 
and her Introduction would perhaps hardly be missed, 


cism or his facts, 


but her notes are worth having, as they supplement or correct the original. 
By the way, we notice on page xix. that Mrs. Teaton speaks of Leonardo’s 


—he 


influence 


was born in 1452 


Jifleenth century ™ 
are mostly 


the beginning of the 

tions which she brings together 
after Correggio, with the shadows inten- 
sified by we know nof what process, as if to imitate the chiaroscuro of the 
; and. this is measurably successful when the print is not held too 
The other illustrations are carbon facsimiles of drawings in 


‘paramount at 
The illustr: 
photographs from line-engravings 


canvas 


near the eve. 


English collections, 


supposed portrait is reproduced, for what reason it would be difficult to say. 


Though there is no authentic portrait of Correggio, a | 
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VON 
R* VON BCLOW’S way 
discreetly, without exaggeration, but with enough exaltation to excite 
the curiosity of such musical people as were not familiar with his reputa- 
so that when he appeared in Boston his audience knew that he was a 


This was wise: for 


tion ; 
person to be listened to with deferential attention. 


neither his person nor his manner is commanding ; and his style of playing | 
ly upon an average audience. The folk | 
of Modern Athens ciecided that nothing too much had been told of him ; 


is not such as to impress itself strongl 


in this country was well prepared before him— 
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and they were right, as they not unfrequently are. Von Biilow is not 
dexterous and finished pianoforte player musician of 
a thoughtful and highly cultivated man, whose spe- 
He would have n 
rk in any department of musie to which he might have devoted hime 
than 
viher profession which was at all suited to his personal 
In this he is singular among musicians, and 
musicians who are only artists ; for these are generally, 
; they live for music as well as by music. 
of that rare creature, the intellectual 
in his face, in his personal bearing, 
sat his instrument. His style indicates thought 
it is the exponent of discipline rather than of im- 
The impression that he produces is that of completeness, of plan 
of a focus of well-directed means in a bright and 


merely a ; he is a 
distinguished ability, 
cial means of scli-manifestation is the pianoforte. rade 
his mi: 
self, a 


ne it ie would have attained a more respect- 


is safe to say that 
able position in any ¢ 
nid pe 
particularly among 
s, limited by their art 
Von Biilow is a fine example 
He 
in conversation, as 
rather than emotion ; 
pulse. 
anid conscious purpose ; 
beaming end. 

Von Biilow’s performance—we mean more than his style—is the result 
of discipline. Discipline appears in it from beginning to end. And by 
discipline we do not mean merely practice. Of thoroughly practised pian- 
ists we have heard not a few; men who had literally at their fingers’ ends 
all the resources of the instrument ; to whom the complete mastery of the 
key-board had become a second nature, and to whom the perfect execution 
of any music possible to the instrument was as much a matter of course 
walking or breathing. But all this is possible without the discipline that 
appears in every performance of Von Biilow, let it be of the lightest pos- 
His performance indicates something like this style of pre- 
the composition is taken, studied as a whole, then divided into 
grand divisions, the relation of which to each other is determined ; these 
divisions are again divided, and the relation of the new parts as to import- 
ance and signification is determined ; these again are resolved into phrases, 
the phrases into groups, the groups into single notes ; and each Civision, 
each phrase, each -group, and last, we may literally say each note, is as- 
signed its peculiar and exact weight and prominence. To the Pace out 
and exposition of this appreciation, at once large and minute, the perfor- 
mer then brings his powers of perfect and finished execution. The result is 
a thoroughness and completeness which place the hearer simply in a 1e- 
ceptive position. We have only to listen and to accept ; and it is not until 
after the performance is over that we can question with ourselves whether 
we are satisfied or not, and whether our pleasure was equal to our admira- 
tion. This style of discipline, this analytical thoroughness, is almost dis- 
tinctively German. It pervades all German work of modern days. Von 
Biilow owes his distinctive eminence to the same spirit and the same pur- 
pose which have made Germany the leading nation of the present day in 
science and in literature, as well as in arms and in statesmanship ; and that 
spirit and purpose we expressed in the one word, discipline. The Germans 
have taken their present position because they are the most thoroughly dis- 
ciplined people in the world. 

As to Von Bilow’s execution, there is little to be said about it, for the 
reason that it is as nearly perfect as anything can be in a world in which 
nothing is absolutely perfect. In appreciating an artist of Von Bilow’s 
grade, one does not go into the question of scales and double octaves and 
clear articulation. All that may be assumed. In the matter of intonation 
a pianist is free ; that is cared for by the pianoforte-maker and the tuner ; 
and if his keys and hammers work well he is sure of his notes. But his 
touch is his own. That marvellous and inexplicable expression of the indi- 
vidual man—more easily comprehended where the finger actually touches 
the string or the lip the mouthpiece, but which even in the pianoforte is 
transmitted by a wooden lever to a loosely-playing hammer—is something 
that cannot be acquired. It may be improved by practice, but it cannot be 
imparted by teaching, and all the discipline in the world cannot make it 
better or worse. It isa gift of nature. And here, with all the richness of 
his gifts and his acquirements, Von Bilow leaves something to be desired. 
His touch has all the qualities that we could ask for but one. It isclear, firm, 
delicate, of a liquid clearness which, at times, is like the dropping of water 
in a well, always nervous, vigorous enough upon demand and yet as light 
as the sweep of a swallow’s wing. But it lacks sweetness, fulness, and, 
above all, it lacks that quality which makes the tone vibrate in the heart of 
the hearer, and for which there is no other word than sympathetic. We are 
lost in admiration, but we sit unmoved. We are startled into applause by 
a perfection of conception and execution which rise into a blaze of splendor, 
but it is a blaze without warmth, and we turn away untouched. The 
depths of our souls lie untroubled ; we do not pay the great homage of 
silence. In a word,,Von Bilow’s style is cold—that is, as cold as a style so 


tastes ¢ liar powers. 
if not alway 
musi- 
cian, shews this in — way : 
well : 
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nervous can be. It is not 2 coldness which proceeds from his lack of fecl- | the keys which he must strike with just that predetermined for 

ing, but from his lack of an adequate means ef expression—a sympathet prodace the exact quantity and 

touch : although, again, it ¢s somewhat dependent upon the attitude which | the passag lias satisfied his 

he assumes towards his music. [lis performance is intellectual, not emo- | poser’s intention. And with it all w f him. W 

tional. It is not merely a perfect and admirable mechanical performance, | knewledge, and, mere, we feel, bh nerfect om { 

like that of st cold pianists. Tt is far above that. But it seems as if the | ment. doof his music, and 

very discipline of which it is the result—the clear, precise, predetermined will for a mio t be beside hi 

and almost preordained relation of phrase to phrase and note to note- reach of art, perhaps fail in its attait 

were incompatible with that ee: of feeling which, after all, is the | of his great acquirement as a musician, and his } t us 

one thing needful to the highest enjoyment of music. | an executant, it is dificult to say in what style of 1 st eX 
Apart from this, however, Von Biilow leaves nothing to be desired. | For in all there is manifested the same clear conce} Lireme 


Whether he plays Beethoven or Bach, or flashes through the somewhat un- | of his music, and the same ability to on 
meaning a ‘acies of Hense!t or of Liszt, he leaves us nothing to say but to | great they may be. His audiences, composed 
express our admiration of his perfect conception and perfect rendering of | may find their greatest satisfaction in his pert 
the intention of the composer, The simplicity of his manner is in itself | the like ; but those who go to hear music met 

most admirable. Ile comes before us in his precise way, with his | their highest pleasure in his performance of Peet! 
+ crush-hat and his decoration, end, bowing precisely, he sits down and | sonatas, or in his marvellously clear delivery 


at once begins to play ; and as he plays he spends no time or force and This series of Von Bilow concerts must be regarded u 


diverts no attention by unmeaning flourishes. He makes no ‘damnable | of no small importance. They certainly cannot fail to | 
faces,” but begins, and as ke begins ke goes on, seeking only to convey | and elevating effect upon the taste of our 
tous the meaning of the composition that he carries in his intellectual | who could not have a finer model placed 


head. There is no waste of power cr of nervous energy in superfluous | German master of their instrument. Nor y 
motion ; all his energy is directed to one object. Ie has no grand airs or | be justly closed without a recognition of 


imposing gestures, and he plays as anybody might play, like a simple gen- | accomplished musician and violinist, Dr. Damros 





tleman, an amateur; and at times, in a very amateurish way, he does not ; quick gathering and training and conducting { tra, v 
disdain to seem to be picking out with his eyes as well as with his fingers | in therm is hardly inferior to that of Von Bialow x 
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